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THE AVENGER. 
By G. W. Lovett, 


Author of “ The Provost of Bruges:” “Love's Sacrifice:” “The Wife's 
Secret:” the New Comedy of “Zook before you Leap:” &c. &c. 


[In our former announcements, we stated, that the Tragedy of The Avenger 
was the early production of one of our established and most fortunate 
dramatic writers. In now permitting us to affiliate the work, its accom- 

' plished author requests us to correct the expression, early production, by 
the explanation that The Avenger is the earliest of all his dramatic efforts. 

To the statement, also, that he set apart the acting right of the Play for 
the sole use of the late Samuel Butler, the Tragedian—who originally im- 
personated its hero, Walder, and frequently repeated the character, with 
unequivocal success, both in the metropolis and the provinces— our 
friend desires us to add, that he has continued such acting right to Mr. 
Butler’s widow, and to her exclusively, for the term of her natural life. 

Hood's Magazine for November, containing the Ist Act of Mr. Lovell’s 
Tragedy of The Avenger, was published on Friday, the 30th of October, on 
which dey the Morning Papers. were rife with the over-night success of 
his Comedy of “* Look before you Leap ;” and their Evening contemporaries 
reported, from the American stvivele, the enthusiastic reception, at the 
Park Theatre, in New York, of his Play of The Wife's Secret—A Tra- 
gedy, Comedy, and Play, each in Five Acts, and by the same Author, all 
culminating to the point of publicity, through the press, on the same day. 

It is barely necessary to superadd to this singular statement, that, for the 
interpretation of his conceptions, Mr. Lovell has received the aid of the 
talents of Mr. Macready, in the Provost of Bruges; of the Vandenhoffs, 
father and daughter, in Zove’s Sacrifice; of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, in 
The Wife's Secret; and of Mrs. Glover, with Mr. Farren, in Look before 
you Leap, in order fully to bear us out in describing, and having described, 
our friend as one of our established and most fortunate dramatic writers.) 


ACT V. 
Scene I.—Wallenstein’s Camp. 
[Enter WaLDER hastily.] 


r WALDER, 
| The prison! which way lies the Austrian’s prison ? 













[Enter EckenForp.] 
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_ , ECKENFORD. 
~ Villain! thou hast betray’dus. ; 
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WALDER. 
Whom speak ye to? 


ECKENFORD [seizing him by the throat. | 
To thee, thou craz’d, thou heartless, soulless traitor ! 
Thou hast betray’d the cause of heaven, and sold 
Its servants to the bloodhound, Wallenstein. 


WALDER. 
Swede, be advis’'d! I do not wish you ill, 
But, if you loose me not, I ’ll strike you dead! 


[EcKENFoRD releases him. 


You're wise! And, now, why call you me a traitor ? 
Say, what allegiance binds me to your party ? 

I am not one of you,—I owe you nothing, 

That you should task me thus. Away with you. 


ECKENFORD. 
I’m rightly paid, for trusting to a madman. | 


WALDER. 
Then, wherefore did you so? [I ask’d you not; 
Let me pass on; I seek the Aystrian’s dungeon! [ going. 


ECKENFORD. 
Idiot! the guard. 
WALDER. 

I ‘ll pass—with that—or that— 

: ‘[shewing his purse and his sword. 
I ‘ve us’d them both ere now, and know their power. 
Gold I have hoarded with a miser’s care, 
To serve for my revenge! the hour is come! 
And I will give it add ere fail in that. 
Farewell, good Eckenford. When next we meet, 
I'll have a tale to tell shall please thee, friend / [ Exit. 





amt ECKENFORD. 

That slippery spirit never will keep straight 

To the right road. But, now, enough of him; 
[Enter Conrapin. ] 

The mischief he has done must be repair’d. 

Quick, Sir! you have been loitering. Harkye, boy, 

Speed to the camp with steps outstripping thought ; 

Our project for to-night has been disclos'd 

Its execution must be ay o.. Bear these. 

To good Count Thurn—these papers are of moment : 

Suspicion is me, eh foun | 

My service and my life will end together ! 








The foe perceives it, and foregoes the attempt. 
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’ CONRADIN. 
I will conceal them carefully ; and doubt not 


I “ll use such cunning, they shall all be baffled. 


, ECKENFORD [sighing]. 
I thought to have taught thee nobler lessons once ! 
But ’tis in service of a holy cause— 
Speed, then, upon thy message boy. For me 
I must remain here, still, to lay the storm 


My stubborn tool has rais’d! [ Exit. 


" CONRADIN. 

Most cruel chance! I ’ve pledg’d myself to Agnes, 
To watch all Walder’s steps; and he is gone 
Straight to the prison ; it must be for ill! 

Can I go hence, and so desert my watch 

At its most anxious moment? Can I stay, 

And, staying, risk my father’s safety? Never! 

I will fly to her, ere I leave the camp, 

Tell her of Walder’s purpose, and then speed, ° 
With double haste, upon my mission hence. 

O Agnes! what I risk! what sacrifice, 

On my love’s altar! and for no return 

But the proud consciousness of serving thee, 

And hope to live still in thy memory. [ Exit. 


Scene Il.—Wallenstein’s Tent. 
[Enter Tertzsky and I Lxo.] 


TERTZSKY. _ 
The General! stand back—he ’s much incens’d! 


[Enter WALLENSTEIN and Attendants. | 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Now, Sirs, the Saxons scarce will find us sleeping! 
_ ds all prepar’d ? 
TERTZSKY. 
It is; and as I think, 


WALLENSTEIN. 
It matters not! I am accus’d at court, 
Of too much lenience, and I think they’re right. 
My lax and easy discipline lets in | 
Traitors among us; Sirs, this shall be mended ;— 

Twill be felt, since Iam not respected! —s_§— Ui Officer. 
‘ss | ‘ a 
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Doth that convicted murderer and rebel, ‘ 


Ernest of Lauenstein, live yet? 


OFFICER. 
He doth. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
To death, then, with him, instantly! [Zait Orricer.} You 
force me | 
To shew I bear the sword as well as truncheon: 
But he who mocks at Wallenstein’s commands 
Shall feel his power! You treat your Saxon foes 
As if they were your friends, until they spurn you, 
Filch out your secret weaknesses, and spy 


Through all the regulations of our camp. 


[Enter Gortz, with ECKENFoRD guarded.]| 


GOETZ. 
My Lord, we much suspect this wily Swede 
Has play’d us false. None hath such easy access, 
Or safe communication, with the foe. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Ha, Swede, what answer you ? 


ECKENFORD. 
My services ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
More seeming they, than real: ever, yet, 
Some accident has made your service useless. 





ECKENFORD. 


WALLENSTEIN [to GorTz]. 
‘What proof can you adduce_ 
To back suspicion? = ne 
‘xotiaw! cil YGOETE. 
Nought, my Lord,-as yet. 


Ba WALLENSTEIN. 
le, I spare thy life: but, yet, I doubt thee; 
And, if again thou'rt found, within my. camp, 


T'T:hang thee 99. 9ht.ARet, 





Motve dosvt Ila nid dirw vs! 
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ConRADIN is brought tn guarded. 


ECKENFORD. 
Ha! Conradin? [ Aside. 


OFFICER. 
This youth was seen to pry about the camp 
With hurried steps and looks that rais’d suspicion. 
On searching him, we found these papers. 


WALLENSTEIN [reading]. 
a! 
Here is black treason in its deepest die ! 
Whose are these papers, boy? Who gave them thee ? 


CONRADIN. 
My Lord, I am your prisoner; you will kill me ; 
hy should I couple others in my death ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Boy, do not dare to trifle with my anger ; 
Answer me truly, and I grant thee life. 


CONRADIN. — 
I may not. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Then, I ‘ll force it from thy joints. 
Know you this man ? [ Pointing to ECKENFORD.. 


CONRADIN. 
My lord, I am not here 
To guide your vengeance to another’s head, 
That it may pass my own. 


ECKENFORD. 
My noble boy! [ Aside. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Ha, Eckenford, thou know’st this wilful boy ! 
I see it in thy looks; deny it not; 
_ Thy cold pale face is struggling with thy soul; 
Thy lip is quivering; thou dost know him, traitor! 
Bear the boy to the torture ! 












ECKENFORD. 
Wallenstein ! 





Bo WALLENSTEIN, | S88 : 
_ Away with him! We'll track out his employers.  ~ Tacs 


ie 
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ECKENFORD. 
Wallenstein, hold! Say that I know the boy, 
Wilt thou, then, spare him ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
No, unless he tell 
The name of each accomplice. 





ECKENFORD. 
He has none. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The rack shall prove it. 


ECKENFORD. 
Wallenstein, ’twas I ! 


CONRADIN. 
Nay, nay, ‘tis false ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
The rack, the rack, I say! 


ECKENFORD [springing to ConRADIN’S side]. 
No, this is easier! [Stabs him.] Boy, I’ve sav’d thee torture. 


CONRADIN. 
Oh, father! [ Dies. 
ECKENFORD. 
Heard you that ? ’tis the last time 
That holy word shall sound upon my ear! 
There lies the last of my four glorious boys ; 
And all their bloods cry hourly up to heaven 
For vengeance upon thee; and it shall come, 
Thy doom shall come; thy heart’s blood yet shall flow! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Thou traitor self-confest, prepare for death! 





ECKENFORD. 
Wallenstein, I have liv’d for fifty years 
Prepar’d to meet him hourly; and to fall 
A — thus, to our most holy cause, 
Was all my prayer—’tis ted—but for thee, 
My latest words shall still be words of triumph! 
Thou ’st kill’d thine officer, young Lauenstein, 
And he was'imnocent! A Saxon hand 
It was that struck the blow, while I stood by. 
Of the two flowers, the fairest in your camp, 
The one fell then, and you have cropt the other. 
Now, to my d joinmy martyr’d boys!) ©" °° [Bwit. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Speed to the prison, and a thousand crowns 

To him who brings me Lauenstein alive ! 

The Swede to instant death! [Exeunt. 


Scene II].—A Dungeon.—Ernest solus. 


ERNEST. 
Not yet! Whoe’er delays to strike so long 
May still relent? Oh terrible Suspense, 
More hideous than mere pain’s acutest pangs, , 
Death were release from thee : for, still, fond Hope 
Flutters before my eyes, and tells of joys, 
How exquisite! then frowns the dreary Grave 
That laps them all,in its profound abyss. 
Oh death, or life, one claim. me for its own! [Bolts withdrawn. 
It comes! I hear my prison gates unbarr’d. 
) [Enter WaLDER—he cautiously locks the door. 
Ha! thou fierce enemy, is even the dungeon 
No refuge from thy malice, but thou com’st 
Here to anticipate my fate? You speak not— 
Why do you persecute me thus? say, why ? 
I never did you wrong; I never saw you 
Till yesterday. 
: WALDER. 

Indeed! Look once again. 
You saw me when you little dream’d that thus 
I should reclaim acquaintance ; but, no more, 
I come to do, not speak! Twice have you ’scap’d me, 
When the fierce boiling current of my blood 
Shook soul and body to a child-like weakness : 
But I can look upon you coolly, now. 
These walls, and that strong door, whose guardian-key 
_ I’ve purchas’d for a sum might buy a soul, 
_ These are between us and the outward world, 


__ And, now, I can look on thee calmly—calmly ! 


+ ERNEST. 
___ What wouldst thou with me, Murderer? 




















WALDER. op llid te 
3 Thy. life!» 
But ’tis a holy sacrifice—no murder— lyertt2 tedt esw 2] 
Their spirits are around me, and above; swell deesdt30 
They smile and point to this flat/altar-stone, _..5,\; 
ma ithee, the victim! Come, prepare thyself}. 
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ERNEST. 


Blood-thirsty coward ! 
WALDER. 

Nay, I am not so. 
Look, prisoner ! look, there lies thy dungeon’s key ; 

[Throwing tt on the ground. 
There is the cloak, which, giving me admittance, 
May give thee egress ; and there, too, is gold 

Throwing them down. 

Enough to bear thee through a lengthen’d journey ; 
Without, a noble steed stands harness’d ; and 
The pass-word from the camp is “ Wallenstein !” 


ERNEST. 
What can these wonders mean ? 


WALDER. 
Thou seest them all! 

There lie the means to bear thee safe from death, _ 
To give thee freedom, love, thy bride, thine Agnes! os 
Look on them! and, now, look upon what stands 
*Twixt thee and them ; ; "tis I alone—I—I! 
Now, gnaw thy heart-strings ; ; and, now, feel my power ; 
With heaven within thy view now ‘sink to hell! 
"T'was thus, between me and my —— of life, 
Thou and thy hell-brood came, and snatch’d it from me. 


ERNEST. 
Oh, thou ingenious, torturing, heartless fiend, 
Complete thy work; strike at my naked breast, 
And end this torment ! 
WALDER. 
Idiot that I am, | 
He is unarm’d!, I will not stain my vengeance; 
There ! 1 nging his own i to him, and drawing a poignard 
Now, A m no murderer ! 


“AGNES, [withoud]. 
art Ernest! Ernest ! 
a |. WALDER. 
They com they come! now, Vengeance, strike thy. blew! 
Rachonsaey Hevest, and, wonneling away the, sqent'e 


Sot ¢ F ; rt. eye mito 
‘naomi 2 aide Jo08 8s DIAS I 9 tire ve wi 


- psu! @ xo RESTS itt id tas Misa wm D flossn 
Agnes ! mother! ‘oh }'[dies.} © wo | vibsl 
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“Madly I cut my way to set her free, | 21g / 
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AGNES. 


Ernest, the guards are fled, the door is open. 
Answer me, Ernest! 
WALDER. 


Agnes ? and come hither? 
Poor child, *twill be a heavy sight forthee! [Opens the door, 
[Enter AGNEs.] 


AGNES, 


Ha! thou hast kept thy promise—thou art come 
To set him free ? 
WALDER. 
He is free. 


AGNES. 
Free already ? 


WALDER. 
Hold! once I told thee thou shouldst hear my story, 


‘When my last foe lay dead before my feet. 


The time is come; hear me, then, ere you leave me. 
On Nimburg’s plains— 

AGNES [starting]. 

Nimburg! 


WALDER. 

There is a spot 
Blacken’d with burning; on it grows no grass; 
All life avoids it: that was once my home. 
Twelve years ago, a husband and a father, oe 
My soul there sent up daily thanks to Heaven. ree si 
One night, I had blest my babes and seen them sleep ; 
And, as my Eva leant upon my breast, 


_ We talk’d of years‘to come, ‘when those young buds 


Showld bloom in fragrant and expanded flowers. 


_ Sudden, there rose a shout—war, then, was young’; 


But we were Protestants, and knew our peril. 
A party of the Austrians was upon us; 


_ They hemm’d us in; my servants flew to arms; 


In vain; they perish’d: I alone, made mad | - 
By all’a husband’s, father’s love, drove on f° (9°? moo youd 


. yielded ‘when a sudden glare fell on’ me A] 
"Twas from my home! I rush’d into the flames}. 


I saw my wife, I heard a shot, she fell! / ' b'deilqmooos at 3) 
I snatch’d my eldest born, her mother’s image; 
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I a their chief, he was within my reach, 
reeking sword already touch’d his throat, 
When a young stripling struck the weapon up, 
And I, defenceless, fell with twenty wounds. 
My burning eyes, still, turn’d upon my home, 
The timbers fell, there was a moment’s shriek, 
The ruin heav’d and trembled still with life, 


The life that was so dear to me Why more ? 
Child, I was mad; but, still, that stripling’s face 
Glar’d on my madness—It was his there—his ! 





AGNES [choking with emotion]. 
Thy name, thy name is ? 





WALDER [taking the cloak from off the body}. 
Iidenholm ! 


AGNES. 
My father! 
[Seeing the body, she turns with horror from WaALDER, and 
throws herself on it. 
My love, my murder’d Ernest! He, ’twas he, 
He snatch’d the helpless child when you were fall’n, 
Preserv’d her, cherish’d her; I am that child ; 
And he there, he—Oh !—[swoons.] 


WALDER [catching and clasping her]. 


Bertha! Bertha! child! 
Oh, this wild frenzy of delight will kill me. 
My child ! how like my Eva!. we will live 
So blest—come, rouse thee Bertha, rouse thee ! 
Look, look, she wakes ; Bertha! my Eva’s Bertha! 


AGNES. 
‘Twas Walder’s voice—and Ernest? Ay, he ’s there; 


And you, you kill'd him! [Springing to the body. 
, 












WALDER. 
‘Bertha, ’tis thy father! 
* AhlOe- 2 boty lot Vibe 
ant Yi juve. Dos ged A183 AGNES, 
Oh; cust i in calling me to life! 
ieutinf insthie lat deed ! Nay, come not near mes 
loody Seiad wich ty thsi). d russ 


Rather thn be plated with Si, Stimbess bas sqovs1q vd 
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This dagger, dripping with my Ernest's blood, 
Shall re-unite me to him! [WaLvDER rushes towards her. | 
Be it so! 
To consummate thy vengeance. [stabbing herself.| It is a 
[ Falls. 


| WALDER. 
My child! 


[Enter WALLENSTEIN, OFFICERS, §c. | 


AGNES [clasping the body of Ernest]. 
My husband! fare thee well, Avenger ! [ Dies. 


WALDER stands stupified with horror.—The curtain falls. 


[END OF FIFTH ACT. ] 





THOUGHTS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION. 


In attempting to treat on a subject so much talked of in 
theory, but so little understood in practice, as the subject of 
Education, it must happen that very many observations shall 
appear trite to those who are experienced, and tedious to those 
who are not. The problem for the tutor is not so much how 
he shall teach the talented, as how he can best draw forth the 
power of thought, and excite the obtuse intellect, of the inca- 
pable. The one, z.e. the talented pupil, requires only a book 
and explicit directions; the other requires ideas to be pressed 
upon him, in a hundred various ways, till the rays of thought 
enlighten the dark chaos of his mind and rouse him to mental 
exertion. The duty of a tutor is not only to guide and 
direct those who naturally possess strong and powerful minds, 
and are anxious to learn, but to rouse the dormant and stag- 
Rant energies of those who are dull or unwilling. He must 
measure his instructions to the capacities of his pupils: he must 
not assume to himself the privileges of the master of a public 
school, whose routine requires him only to hear lessons when 
they have been learned. He must imperceptibly impart instruc- 
tion, even when his pupils are learning their individual lessons : 
Hie must guide them to understand their wants, and supply the 
Tink of reasoning at the very moment it is required. | To effect 
his, a tutor or a schoolmaster ought to be a man of ‘superior 
atural abilities and highly cultivated intellect; and, ‘acting 
_ both by precept and example, he should make it his study to be 
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_ and honest, both to his pupils and their parents. Heshould 
ye a due sense of the importance of the trust which he wishes 
to have delegated to him, and, in all sincerity of purpose, should 
consider what are the duties it exacts, and the most efficient 
mode of discharging them. Human life is not so very long, 
that days and years may be spent by a youth in learning what 
is frivolous, inappropriate, or useless. On the contrary, his 
pursuits ought to be directed in such a manner that his mind 
may acquire the “Fron energy, precision, and knowledge, in 
the least ible time. A tutor, therefore, cannot do 
his duty if he undertakes to teach what he himself does not 
understand, for, in that case, he will be compelled to mys- 
tify his pupils, lest they should detect his ignorance; in 
fact, unless he teach his pupils the use of their reason, and a 
method of developing the power of thought, his efforts are of no 
use. It is not only not sufficient for a boy to assent that such 
and such is truth, but such assent is even pernicious, unless the 
why and wherefore of it be shown. The pupil must be taught 
the process of reasoning by which you yourself have acquired 
our knowledge. It is not sufficient to put a book into a boy’s 
eae and say, Learn; you must teach him how to learn. The 
first parturitions of thought in a boy are often very slow and 
uncertain, but no pains must be spared to render the first ideas 
clear and distinct, and, that well effected, the battle is half won. 
Without disputing about innate ideas, we may safely conclude 
that minds seem naturally imbued with some mental predisposi- 
tions, and the following quotations show the antiquity of this 
observation :— 


Gp dt rexovres divahepovow f rpodas ; 
€xer ye pévros cal ro rpepOnvar xados 
didagw érOrdov. 
Euripides. 


| ; Ag creantur fortibus et bonis, 
t in juvencis, est in equis, patrum 
. Virtus: nec tmbellem. feroces 
; nt aquilz columbam— 
Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam ; 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 
Utcunque defecere mores 
Dedecorant bene nata culpe. 
‘Whatever 


Whatever predisposition the mind esses, we may be 
assured that, that peculiarity can be highly cultivated ; but it by 
2. means follows, that this predisposition is always strongly 
arked, or that a well-cultivated and well-directed mind may 
not attain excel -in any pursuit. Zhe main object of teach- 
ing should he to.make a youth think, and think honestly and justly. 
Varions met y be used for that purpose with success. 
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Mathematical truths are the most exact, and, perhaps, the most 
useful, in bracing the mind; but they are impracticable without 
some previous instructions in thought. Education may, in one 
view, be termed the exercitation of thought, and, as such, isin 
direct contrast to the recent practice, which might be more 
properly termed the art of amusing. The rage for lectures on 
popular mathematics has caused many to be deceived into a fan- 
cied knowledge of philosophy; and boys have been indulged 
in: useless attendance on lectures which were three parts unin- 
telligible and therefore pernicious. For instance, a boy may 
attend at a lecture on the steam-engine, or on chemistry, or 
history, but from the display of facts set before him he gains 
no intellectual strength; but rather the reverse. He has seen 
or heard something which he could not fully comprehend, but 
as.others do the same and seem contented, he will more readily, 
on, another occasion, take as a fact what he ought to understand 
asa principle. If he had constructed a steam engine, and under- 
ob all its parts, their several uses, the energies and effects 
of the agents, he would have acquired definite knowledge and 
enlarged the field of his reasoning. Again, if he had under- 
stood the natures, combinations, and properties of the chemical 
ents, he would have been taught to think and reason upon 
ie but every thing which a child learns merely as a fact is 
injurious, because it so far teaches him to neglect and distrust 
his,intellect. From the lecture-mania, the rising generation 
have been greatly retarded in intellectual pursuits, because 
they have been led to believe that they had acquired some— 
they knew not what—knowledge or mental improvement from 
the illusive, the incomplete, pictures that have been exhibited 
to them: but no lasting benefit can accrue except by tho- 
roughly comprehending and searching out a subject or a science. 
In education, also, the lecture-system has had a very pernicious 
race but it is hoped that the evil is already on the 
ease, for we hear much less of peripatetic propounders of 
systems of Mnemonics ; Hamiltonian or Pestalozzian systems ; 
and other species of clap-trap, which are directly opposed to 
sound instruction, and have been much too extensively patronized 
_ by the good nature of our countrymen. We still, however, see 
_ scholastic advertisements containing the nomenclatures of a 
__ hundred hard subjects, with harder names, which men, from 
_ igtorance, folly, or self-defence, pretend ‘to teach. ‘Tf such 
_ Practices iare censurable, the public must bear their share of the 
me;and allow themselves to be/reminded thatthey tid? have 
60 bcAdmost every man thinks himself capablé‘of instructi 
schoolmaster, and ‘his confidence in ‘such‘ca iticréases in 
Minitiverse\ ratio of his knowledge.’ 5‘ also, y 


: 


machers liave allowed: themselves to travel:the same no-where- 
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leading paths which many of their predecessors have trod before 
them. if both these classes can be induced to believe that any 
one has a better appreciation of the requirements for produc- 
ing and fostering thought than they have themselves, we shall 
immediately start on the high road to improvement. Many 
teachers have never taken the trouble of inquiring where their 
road led to, or whither they ought to be wending. One travels 
post to a fine text-hand; another to the globes; another to 
arithmetic; but it may be suggested that none of these, or 
similar subjects, ought to be the primary objects of instruction. 
Why should a boy spend hours a day in making ornamental 
curves with his fingers, whilst his intellect is left unexercised ? 
Why should he be half his time pestered and puzzled with com- 
plications of arithmetic, which, beyond Multiplication,’ Subtrac- 
tion, and Division, are of no future practical utility to him? 
Why should he waste a superabundance of time in learning, 
by memory, Geography, and nomenclatures, in which he feels no 
interest, and which dissipate, rather than strengthen, his intel- 
lect ? 

In commercial schools especially, the pupil is confused 
amongst a multiplicity of pursuits, whilst he ought only to be 
learning, by exacter and less diffuse methods, to think. Once 
taught to think, all the rest would come as a matter of course, 
just as the harvest gradually arrives after the seed has been 
timely sown. No men, perhaps, work so hard in multifarious 
teaching as the masters in commercial schools; and, as a body, 
no men produce less satisfactory results. But we must say they 
please the parents. I hope that such excuses will speedily be- 
come unnecessary, and that parents will begin generally to 
understand, and allow, that there isa science and an art in teach- 
ing which can be) acquired only by long experience. Less 
attention must be devoted to mere caligraphy—a most injuri- 
ous employment in our lower schools, when carried, as in some 
of them it is, to an absorbing excess. Under like circumstances, 
the same may be said of ciphering, and the mass of repetition- 
lessons, which neither explain themselves, nor are explained by 
the task-setter. 

It cannot be attempted to lay down precise rules for either 
the agents of instruction, or for the method of imparting it. 
The materials, and also the method, must be fitted to the mind. 
A method the same throughout will seldom succeed with any two 

| You must not pursue, at the same time, a multiplicity 
of subjects: you must not follow the examples of some of our 
recently founded educational establishments, where the boy 
is made to trot eek ,» every half hour, from one subject 
and one master, . nag alts master and a fresh subject; and, 


in the course of a short time, experiences a remarkable con- 
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fusion of his daily decreasing intellectual powers. Sound judg- 
ment, sound learning, experience, patience, untiring aah bile, 
and methods in endless variety, are indispensable in a master. 
A child in the nursery has sufficient food for thought in his 
aeons and its combinations; in geography, as comprising the 
relation of countries to each other, and their productions; in 
the common assorting of words with things, and in the first prin- 
ne of numbers. If, however, the mental and physical powers 
of a child be not below the usual standard, at eight years of age, 
or thereabouts, he ought to be introduced to The Phrontisterion, 
—the mental training ground—the place of study—not a place 
where he may sit listlessly, day after day, undecidedly poring 
over his Latin Grammar or his multiplication-table ; but where 
he will, at once, be taught to reason and think-—to compare and 
learn—where he will be quietly and surely taught to understand 
the powers and signification of the various terminations, tenses, 
&c. &c., of the Latin ‘or Greek languages, or of both, and be 
made completely conversant with his nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, before he proceeds to their Syntaxial force, and their 
translation. Any boy of the least ability will acquire this 
fundamental knowledge in a few months, more or less, and learn 
with it the several relations and connections of words in a sen- 
tence; and, in thus learning the Latin and Greek languages, he 
has been gradually taught to apprehend nice distinctions, and 
his judgment has already obtained the power of discrimination. 
The Latin and Greek languages might even, from the beautiful 
connections of their parts, have been selected as the material for 
training the youthful mind; but they are, also, the groundwork 
of every European tongue, and, at the same time, they are 
superior to all others in concinnity, signification, and elegance of 
expression. Of all the Pagan languages, they were the only 
ones that contained any thing noble and great, and their choicest 
_ Writings have been preserved to us by the admiration of past 


The ignorant may laugh at Greek and Latin, but they are, 
‘still, the mines from which are dug stores of excellence in 
_ language and in thought. Even Napoleon drew from their 
‘pages most of his outlines of empire, arms, and law. His divi- 
mS were copied from the Legions; the Code-Napoleon from 
that of Justinian. The pages of Greek and Roman authors 
low with the finest sentiments of liberty, and the highest - 
ghts of poetry and oratory ; anda youth imbibes, or may imbibe . 
mm them, a love of everything that is noble, great, and good in. | 
€ relative condition of man. 

The proper use of the classic writers of antiquity, however, 
“TMheans of instruction in thought, is not by exhibiting them 
“word-books, Hamiltonian systems, or continual repetition, 
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‘hut by making the pupil perfectly understand the derivation, 
and,exact signification, of all words which he finds.in them. 
Conjoined with this, there must. be induced a most. accurate in- 
vestigation of times, places, and circumstances, and of the com- 
tive history of the past and present, as regards nations and 
S slision Any inaccurate study of these languages is, per- 
haps, more pernicious than beneficial, especially as they are too 
often travestied by ignorant men in many inferior schools... The 
sitting down Ani to translate an author is not the best method 
to acquire a knowledge of his language. Tutors. have been 
hitherto much fettered for want of better exercise-books, or the 
want of method in using those which they have. .Composition, 
in every language, is the best method of learning it ; the mere 
translation quickly becomes a matter of ease. Under proper 
tuition, a youth is quickly enabled to translate ; and.it would 
be: highly desirable, instead of his being confined to Virgil and 
Horace, Homer and a Greek play, to find Livy and-Tacitus, 
Thucydides and Plato, and the law-speeches of Demosthenes 
and icra put into the hands of youth. 
Six months’ practice, also, in any Latin Delectus ought to fit 
a boy, in conjunction with Exercises, to read Virgil instead of 
Eutropius. Boys, under a good teacher, are not impervious to 
the beauties of Vi il or Horace. Of the various circumstances 
under which these ages are attempted to be taught, it may 
be said, that no tutor can effect much in home-education, except 
the pupil. be naturally of the highest talents; that, in private 
pols, there is often too much haste and divided pursuit; and 
in public. schools, too many pupils ina class for any. thing like 
adequate teaching to be practicable. Class-teaching jis, how- 
ever, the most.efficacious ; but there is a wide difference between 
the knowledge of any thing and the power of teaching it— 
the hearing ofva lesson and giving instruction respecting it! It is 
not sufficient to have one inflexible method, or to trust solely 
to books: much of the instruttion should be oral, and fitted to 
the capacity of each pupil in the class, in turn. If the pupil be 
dull or languid, it is the teacher’s duty to gain his attention and 
rouse his energies. Hearing a lesson is not teaching. Teaching 
isa science;that can be learned only by practice; and, before 
education can be much improved, the public must be convinced 
of the. ofthis axiom, and, also, that he who nothing knows, 
can « thing teach. For a proper discharge of his duties, a 
must be zealous and indefatigable—quick but cool, firm 
and, be able to sway the intellects and feelings of 
sver he please \ 
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ai aslai re, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant.” 
-, Whatever aequirements, however, may be made in languages, 
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_theirplace. What a boon such a thing will be to = 
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before we can pronounce any very decided improvement to have 
been effected in general education, we must Rave much greater 
attention paid to mathematics. They are indispensable to a 
military and naval state, ‘and requisite for commercial knowledge 
and scientific pursuits. 
Besides: their practical utility, no course of study is so well 
adapted to induce a rigid and connected course of reasoning. 
In them we have a language of signs, each of which compre- 
hends the meanings of many words, and they are, throughout, 
succinct, concise, and unerring in their reasonings, deductions, 
and ‘conelusions. They call into exercise not only much greater 
powers and exertions of thought, but require also a complete 
abstraction of the mind from external objects, and a consecutive 
exercise of the reasoning powers. There must, also, in them be 
a full comprehension of the subject. Nothingcan be half com- 
rehended—it must be altogether understood, or it is not under- 
stood at all. If the train of thought be interrupted, it can only 
be renewed by returning to the source. If the mind be weak, 
this exercise strengthens it; if it be ever so powerful, the nice 
and intricate calculations and investigations in mathematics 
afford it sufficient material whereon to exercise its utmost 
powers of comprehension and perception. Their superiority to 
any other system of logic is generally acknowledged, and is 
forcibly confirmed from the fact of the majority of our leading 
barristers and public men having been distinguished as mathe- 
matical scholars. It may be allowed, to those who wish to decry 
them as a course of mental exercise, that there are distinguished 


' Mathematicians who are incompetent to reason with any thing 


but analytics; and are there not always many men who are 
@xpert in one' science and ignorant in all others? Because a 
man professes mathematics, the man of dialectics often wishes 
to debar him’ the use of all other reading. But he learns 
mathematics that he may both read well and reason well on 
ether ‘subjects. These very mathematics goad the intellect to 
exertion, and repress the vanity which is often produced by 
other kinds of learning. ‘They convince the mind of its own 
limited sphere of action, but they gradually lead it on, step by 
Step; and supply it with-a multitude of principles which it stores 
for future use. In mathematics there are no rules; every 
thing depends upon principle, and starting from axioms; the 
mst intricate calculations and reasonings fixed upon a firm and 


_ @iideniable basis. Even arithmetic, under mathematical tuition, 


Fejéets all its complicity, and takes its stand as a simple. and 
beautiful structure. It is hoped tifat the explosion of all 
arithmetical*intricacies will be shortly realized—that measures 
will be taken to annihilate rules, and substitute principles in 

abbeys 
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—what asaving of time and useless labour—what an engine for 
purer thought will be introduced! Without any presumption, 
it may be said, that at present the majority of teachers are more 
anxious to impart a knowledge of facts than a comprehension of 
principles. Superior schools only are here adverted to; and, be- 
tween such in England and in France, there is a striking contrast. 
In France, principles are the chief thing ; in England, facts are 
of the primary importance. With us, instruction is not considered 
as a science, but as a mode of imparting a knowledge of facts. 
To obviate these anomalies, and to introduce a better system, we 
must introduce a more general and correct view of mathematics, 
and the elementary parts must be made a subject of attention in 
all schools, both those that are commercial, and those that are 
of a higher grade. To be more intelligible, we assert that in all 
schools, as soon as a boy has learned to multiply and divide, he 
must be introduced to algebra, and immediately led on to 
equations. 7 

The systems of our public schools are ineurable, and can only 
be remedied by a de novo process; but, if that renovation is to 
come from government influence, the cure will be worse than 
the disease. 

Simplicity is the ground-work of all teaching ; but complicity 
is the rock on which public schools split. Although in some 
public schools mathematics are introduced, they are treated 
with such neglect, that very little good is effected. It is 
attempted to teach principles without reducing them to practice ; 
and, very often, instead of understanding his prineiples, a boy 
commits them to memory; in the same way that many men 
cram mathematics, at Cambridge, without the least apprehension 
of the various steps of reasoning. Before education can advance 
all this must be changed. Algebra must be coupled with 
geometry. The pupil must be drilled in Euclid, and made to 
comprehend and work geometrical deductions. It is highly 
satisfactory to find that Cambridge is turning its attention to 
geometry in a fuller sense than is comprised in Euclid. 


(To be continued.) 


THE good man hath but one motive for all his actions, the 
public utility and happiness—and but one rule to admeasure all, 
the rule or law of God. 

The more your desirgs are noble, the more will mankind 
ennoble you; andvall that is moderately desired, will be held as 
indifferent.—From some recently discovered papers of Lavater, 
dated Zurich, July 9, 1787. : B Rinks 














THE ALBATROSS. 


Tue lordly Eagle’s lofty. flight 

Is a theme for song, and a glorious sight ; 
But a sight with greater charms for me 
Is the Albatross o’er his native sea. 


Far away in the South (when waves are high, 

And stormy clouds sweep across the sky), 

You may see him float on his mighty wings, 
Unappall’d by the blast which round him sings. 
He flaps not a pinion, but onward doth go, 

Like an arrow shot from an archer’s bow ; 

Now, skyward ascending—now, swooping below— 
Alone—where the Eagle forbears to stray— 

A monarch—his empire, the mist and the spray. 


When the mariner’s ship is toss’d by gales, 
And threaten’d with wreck if the tempest last— 
Or riding becalm’d, with empty sails, 

Fearful of drouth ere that sien be past— 
Round the vessel he merrily steers, 

Fearless of all the sailor fears— 

Casting down, as he passes by, 

A haughty glance from his sable eye ; 

As in scorn, that Man should be 

Less heedless of wave and wind than he. 


The Albatross no charm descries 

In the leafy haunts which land-birds prize ; 
*Mid shadowing boughs though they love to skim, 
Too narrow and tame such flights for him! 
Nought of melody he perceives 

In the sound of waving leaves— 

Of murmuring brooks—or of summer showers, 
As mildly they patter on beds of flowers. 

But he loves o’er ocean wide to roam, 

And list the roar of ocean’s foam ; 

A music grateful to his ear, 

As, to charging hosts, their charging cheer. 


Oh! when, disgusted, I survey 

Man’s slavish forms, and vain display ; 
His pamper’d state; his wishes base; 
And all the follies of his race ; ; 
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His. home’s.confin’d and narrow bound, 
By crowds,and dark walls girded round ; 
Then, view, above the broad bright sea, 
The Albatross, untam’d and free. 

I feel my spirit chafe and pine, 

And would the bold bird’s lot were mine. 


T, W.. D. 





THE CONFESSION OF A VISIONARY. 


My life has been a season of unrest— 
My sorrows many, and my gleams of joy 
Few, and unstable as the mirror’d breast 
Of ocean, which a zephyr may destroy. 
Infirm from youth, and now, as when a boy, 
Ill was I form’d to breast the storms of fate— 
Those elements chaotic, which alloy 
Our cup of life, and turn our love to hate— 
I shrank from cares which serve the bold to stimulate. 


Yet did my spirit for distinction pine— 

Ambition’s light allur'd me; but its ray 
Was powerless, for indolence was mine, 

That sinks the present in the future day. 
Tnactively thus roll'd long years away— 

energies grew palsied, and my soul 

Fear'd, while it long’d, amid the stars to stray ; 

Scar’d by the lightning-gleam, and thunder-roll, 
Which he must boldly tempt who looks to glory’s goal. 


And yet I knew that peril’s path alone 
Could lead to fame ;—that danger is the méed 
_ Of power ;—that he whose spirit seeks a throne 
Must nerve his heart, and bare his breast to bleed. 
That lofty thought but antecedes the deed 
_ . Of him who would be mighty ‘mid the strong ; 
All these T knew, yet knowing, did not heed, 
aoenie uge’d the dreams en and countless throng), 
OOe! Phat my brain’ conjur’d up, as bards do conjure song. 
YisToMmt 9d of BoztoV. ovics: . . 
Con raAand till i.dream, but not asheretofore;._. 
evokes dency -has.quench’d my spirit’s ray, 
tort idesie ins youthful visions bore, 
wih “oni ta) bitterness, with youth’s decay. _ 
| ‘T feel the emptiness of every day, - ad 
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And would reform, but find my efforts vain, 
For the supineness, kneaded with my clay, 
Has made resistance fruitless—effort—pain— 
I sicken ‘neath my bonds, yet dread to break my chain. 


And this has made me desolate—the wise 
Despise me, as irresolute of mind: 
The crowd pass by, regardless of my sighs ; 
I have no aim in common with their kind : 
No soul congenial to mine own I find, , 
But live, like Cain, shunn’d, branded, and apart. 
Yet wherefore should I grieve, if seeing, blind 
I still will walk, regardless of the smart 
ee my distemper’d dreams have brought upon my 
eart ? 


My pilgrimage hath compass’d many a clime: 
Mine eyes have look’d on many a varied scene : 
But, glancing backward, through the lapse of time, 
Nor love, nor pleasure, from the past I glean. 
All profitless my journeyings have been ; 
The ideal world my heated brain design’d, 
~ Hath veil’d the palpable as with a screen, 
And left me weak and infantile in mind— 
A finger-mark for scorn—a warning to mankind. 


And thus I make confession, for my grief 

Is, in its lock’d intensity, a hell; 
And must, in some outpouring, find relief, 

Or break a heart, already bruis’d too well. 
My painful task is over—should there dwell 

A being who, like me, still hugs the chain 
Of phantasy, by me led to rebel 

nd overthrow this demon of the brain, 
My Verse, though rude and weak, will not aa wholly 
T. W. D. 


vain. 


We have inserted the above confession in the hope that, if 
“The Visionary” feel all that he describes so painfully well, 
the vent we afford his feelings may not only tend, in| some mea- 
sure, to relieve them, but may stimulate him to that inestimable 
exertion which. is the best antidote to despondency, and indo- 
lence of body or mind. If, in the above verses, he be er 


, # feigning woe he doth not feel,” we can only say that; masmuc 


as our philosophy bids us “ never despair,” we até not anxious 
to become the medium, for no good purpose,’ of any! further 
imaginings of mental prostration and gloom-propagating dis- 
tress, ] jit is LDOT 4 
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RAMBLES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By the Author of “ The Miser’s Son;” “ The Peer and the Blacksmith ;” 
“ Revenge,” &c. &c. 


Nort many years ago there lived, in the vicinity of Hampstead, 
an individual whose existence was a phenomenon of primitive 
simplicity in this artificial age. Though he was still young, 
he seemed exempt from the passions of humanity, and on 
an income of less than seventy pounds a year contrived to 
keep house—such as it was. His cottage contained six small 
rooms; and in one of them an elderly woman, who had been 
his. nurse, and was now a childless widow, resided. Raymond 
(for so I shall call him) had no relatives alive, and appeared 
forgotten by his former friends. He had no relish for ordinary 
society, and enjoyed his books and his fireside in the winter, 
and his walks at a more genial time of the year, more than 
others do that vortex which we call the world, wherein so much 
of noble purpose and high aspiration is quenched. Still he was 
not cynical, and admitted one or two persons to visit him, to 
whom, though usually reserved, he would sometimes unfold his 
thoughts and feelings, and his memories of the past. He was 
a thinker in his way; and yet he was nota profound philosopher. 
He was a poet too, but when he wrote, it was in prose for the 
most ‘part. It was his conversation—earnest, eloquent, and a 
little tinged with melancholy, but not with gloom, that had the 
greatest charm. It was refreshing on a hot summer's day to 
visit him in his little hermitage, and induce him to speak on a 
favorite topic. He used to sit in his library—a room about ten 
feet by nine, in which he had about a hundred volumes of the 
choicest mental food the world can boast. On one shelf were 
the works of Milton, Shakspeare, Spenser, Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth; on another those of Berkeley, Kant, Coleridge, 
and a few ideal theologians; while on a third were ranged some 
of Scott’s novels, two or three histories, and a collection of rare 
near which had been bequeathed to him by an early 
friend. appearance was remarkable. Rather below the 
middle: height, and slightly made, his frame was not deficient 
eee an cee in dignified grace, He was not a very 

man, yet there was more than beauty in his face. 
There:was a womanly tenderness and a depth of feeling, in his 
tge clear blue eyes, and yet they were not deficient in fire and 
ilians wio\His forehead was not high, but it was wide, and his 
thin hair; onceof adark brown, was mingled with grey, although 
‘he! wanted some: years of forty. He was as pale as marble; and 
yet he had not the sickly and ‘unhealthy look of many intense 
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students. In fact, although he was always either thinking or 
musing, he did not frequently indulge in profound reverie, or in 
much abstraction, holding with Wordsworth, 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach thee more of man, 
Of human nature, and of gcod, 
Than all the sages can.” 


He was accustomed to rise at six, to breakfast frugally at seven, 
then to walk for a couple of hours or more, to dine at one, and 
go to bed at ten regularly throughout the year. He was so 
‘very temperate and abstemious, that he might have lived to old 
age, but a fever carried him off, in his thirty-ninth year, in the 
course of a few days. <A short time ere he died—it was a bright 
spring-day—he requested me to visit him. I lost no time in 
complying with his wish, and found him propped up in bed, 
tranquil as ever, reading a favourite book. He was conscious 
‘that his end was nearly come, but betrayed no symptoms of a 
desire to live; and greeted me with a gentle smile. He had 
been delirious at one time, but now was in the perfect possession 
of his mind. 

« “I am glad to see you better, Raymond,” said I, taking his 
thin hand in mine—but I felt the mournful certainty of his 
fate. 

“Yes, I am much better,” was his answer, although I am 
about to explore the land which mortal eyes have never seen. 
There, is eternal beauty, poetry and music! So, I were foolish 
indeed to be sad at heart because I am about to leave this 
wworld.—Yet it is a lovely and a glorious one! I have enjoyed 
it deeply—and these books—oh, how they have helped me to 
that enjoyment! Here is one—a poem that is redolent of the 
air. and the morning! It smells of Nature’s fragrance: the 
‘flowers glistening in the cold clear dew breathe through it. 
d.am feeble and cannot read—but here”—and he pointed to an 
sexquisite passage in the Endymion of Keats, and was silent. 
sof Is it not delicious?” he said at length. ‘‘ Poor Keats! he 
vasa poet!—Perhaps I may meet him soon! Swedenborg, you 
-know, tells us we go into the state of our love; and I worship 
what Keats did,—even the same God—the same stars—the 
wsame earth. In reading Keats, I find my own best aspirations 
clothed in a diviner language.” 7 
sie “How mysterious is the charm of true poetry!” I remarked. 

pff-We never can account for it.” 

i .I.do not-desire to do so. Nature is.a filmy veil that God 
__. dehooses to wear, and, until our spiritual eyes are opened, all. is 
_ tmystery. It may be that mystery will never cease—for how 
ocam we find out the Perfect ?—It used to be my chief delight to 
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‘wander inte the: deep,woods, when I was a boy, amd spend the 
day in:dreamy,reverie—a state of half unconsciousness betwixt 
waking and dreaming; and no pleasure of the senses was ever 
so sweet as that.—What was the charm that wound about my 
senses but mystery?’ Soft voices, inaudible to the outward ears, 
peopled “the solitude. The angels hold communion with us 
when we are not enslaved by passion.” 

** Why are we enthralled by it?” I said: “it is never our 
true friend.” 

* What earthly joy,” said the dying man, can equal that 
which is»born only of the spirit? It is the religion of Nature 
that. stirs within us then, and we weep and adore, we know not 
why. Oh; the sweet voice of silence in those woodlands, and 
the shadowy sunshine in patches between the trees, and the 
distant, dreamy, song of the birds, and the rippling of the quiet 
waters!—-Yes, is not all this a dream, from which we awake to 
consciousness in heaven?—And yet there are active duties in 
life which interfere with poetry. The stern and sad realities of 
existence—Oh! they have shaken my heart often; and driven 
me not only to the verge of doubt, but of despair. I give you, 
my friend, these papers, to do as you will with them. They are 
the records of my being, but contain little incident. I have 
breathed only in the ideal, and I fear have neglected oppor- 
tunities of doing good, if I have not committed many sins.” 

** You have led a blameless life, my dear Raymond. - These 
writings, be assured, I shall treasure: but do you give me leave 
to publish them ?” ! 3 

° inly, if you think they are worth printing. I never 
was ambitious myself, and I am certain that fame is trouble- 
some. To be a@ poet in act, is better than to be one in the world’s 
esteem. Farewell, my good fellow; I am almost exhausted now.” 

I shed a tear at parting with that gentle recluse, and, seeing 
it, he — wistfully at me for a moment, and added— 

** We have spent many pleasant hours together. You will 
remember them after [ am gone. I do not think the’sorrows 
of memory are so painful as some do—perhaps they are but 
pleasure in disguise. And now, God bless you. We shall 
never meet again.” 

** | hope so, Raymond, I hope so;” I replied with, stifled 
emotion, “if not here—” 

“* Ay, there!” he exclaimed, pointing to the soft blue sky— 
“ there indeed.” 

His voice failed; and I left him to the care of his old and 
affectionate nurse. When I went again \to'his cottage he was 
no more. The fine and delicate spirit had deserted its frail 
tenement; and, wishing to behold him once more ere cor- 
ruption claitied its own, I went into the Chamber of Death. 

















WHAT IS’ A’ TBAR ? Bt7 


fi! The sun was high in heaven, and the wild birds sang in their 
iglee»in the luxuriant foliage of the trees by which ‘the little 
house: of Raymond was surrounded. His faithful ‘servant 
removed the lid of the coffin, and said to me, ‘* He looks ‘so 
happy; Sir, and so beautiful, poor dear! I saw’him come-into 
the world, and.I saw him go out of it. I loved him, Sir, asm 
own child ;—he was so kind tome. I am sure that heis wit 
Godnow.” 

And there he lay, looking, indeed, very ha and ve 
‘beautiful—as the dead do oftentimes before the haat hangs 
stakes place—the change we must all undergo. It was a solemn 
‘andvatfecting sight. The shutters had been opened, and ‘the 
swarm ‘sunlight poured in; and, but for the song of a bird, all 
was very still. Flowers exhaled their perfume, and God’s:poem 
of Creation assumed to my mind a deeper and sublimer signi- 
ficance. But he was dead whose thoughts and fancies ‘are 
shortly to be given to the world. He was cold and motionless 
who loved this gorgeous nature so deeply. I could not’ shed 
a tear. 


WHAT IS A TEAR? 


It is the dew 
That falls upon the rosy cheek of beauty, 
From melting skies 


_ Of soft blue eyes! 


T It is the form, 
‘The visible expression of a sigh, 
Whose trembling flow, 
a Still tells of woe! 
fiw It is the word 
»wor:By which fond hearts, when parting from each other, 
hyo So well express 
fis ci: Their grief’s excess! 
It is a pray’r 
Which pleads more powerfully than eloquence, 
Resistless still, : 
To gain its will! 
betes It is the best, 
ssw >The truest epitaph upon the dead, 
list? For it reveals 
10 What the heart feels! Sieh 
‘Manchester. W..R..C, 
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THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


By Wieizam Cooke Srarrorp. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOP. 


IN offering to the Editor of Hood’s Magazine a few pages on 
the “ Literature of England,” I am quite aware, that I am 
entering upon an ambitious subject,—one which might employ 
minds of the noblest order,—and to treat which fully, would 
require more time than other avocations will permit me to 
devote to the pleasing theme. It is not my intention, however, 
indeed, it would not accord with what must be the miscellaneous 
character of a monthly magazine, to enter into an elaborate 
history of our literature; I merely purpose to take a rapid 
review of its progress—its improvement—its influence on 
manners ;-—and to record, in a chronological order, the names of 
a few of those worthies, who have shed as enduring a fame on 
England, as that conferred on her by the achievements of her 
gallant sons at Cressy, Agincourt, or Waterloo; whilst their 
abours have had a nobler end, viz.—to civilize what was 
rude; to correct what was base; to improve what was imperfect 
and incomplete in the form of society. In performing this task, 
T shall have need of the indulgence of my readers: but I fear 
not that they will, like true Englishmen, be merciful to imper- 
fections, when the head errs, and not the heart. 

With all its faults and imperfections, Englishmen may be 
excused for being proud of the literature of their country: 
indeed, they would not be worthy the name of Englishmen, did 
they not estimate it as it deserves. It would be idle to detract 

m the value of what we know under the name of classic 
_ literature; to attempt to depreciate the wisdom of the Greek 
and Roman Sages; to dim the lustre of that eloquence which 
fell from the lips of Demosthenes or Cicero; or omit to pay a 
tribute to the brilliant fascinations of the ‘“ winged 4 ; 
which the poets of old uttered in their moments of inspira- 
tion:—but, if the literature of the classic age, and that of all 
the ages which have succeeded to it, were to perish, and the 
literature of England were alone to survive, we should find in 


« > 
: 


it, all’ we reqnire for instruction in every branch of human 
learning: above all, we should find in it, that best of all 
learnin , the knowledge of the will of God, as conveyed to us 
in his Grates; and enforeed by the eminent men, who, in all 
evoted themselves to His service, and have illus- 


ages, have d 
; ted a sa rer t . bats 
* We mist’ advert to an early period of our annals, to obtain a 
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proper view of the character of English literature, which, as a 
recent writer observes, “‘ does not, any more than our laws and 
our institutions, begin with the Norman Conquest.” The 
ancient Britons, indeed, had no literature that we are aware of. 
The Druids, who were their priests and prophets, gave their 
instructions, and inculeated their doctrines, orally; and the 
bards, who were at once their poets, musicians, and chroniclers, 
had no other means of transmitting their-doings to posterity, 
but by tradition. When, however, the Roman Eagle was 
planted on the soil, and Roman habits, and Roman manners, 
supplanted the simple habits and virtues of the primitive inha- 
bitants, the Latin language, with Latin literature and art, were 
introduced; and all three, in time, became popular; at all 
évents amongst the inhabitants of the towns, and with the 
chiefs of the British people. As we know that Rome esta- 
blished schools in all the principal towns of her vast continental 
empire, no doubt, she did the same in Britain; and, in those 
seminaries, the Latin language would be chiefly taught. When, 
in the sixth century, Christianity, after being banished to the 
western extremities of the island by the idolatrous Saxons, was 
again planted, in the east and the south, by Romish missionaries, 
they also brought with them the Latin tongue. In that lan- 
guage, the public prayers were offered up; in that language, 
the Scriptures were written; and it became, and long continued 
to be, the medium of intelligence between the literati of distant 
countries. 

In the words of that accomplished historian of literature, 
Mr. Hallam, “ the establishment of the barbarian nations, on 
the ruins of the Roman empire in the West, was accompanied, 
ot followed, by an almost universal extinction, in Europe, of 
that learning, which had been accumulated in the Latin and 
Greek languages, and which took shelter among the Arabs.” 
The same writer maintains, that “it is not unjust to claim for 
these islands the honour of having first withstood the dominant 
ignorance; of even leading the way in the restoration of know- 
knowledge.” In the sixth and seventh centuries, Ireland was 
oe for its schools, to which students resorted, both from 

land and the Continent. In England, schools were esta- 
blished at Canterbury, by St. Augustine, the first missionary 


_ from Rome, which were supported, and extended to other places, 


by his successors; those at Wearmouth and York ‘were the most 
famous; the latter attracting students even from Ireland. In 


i= ns institutions the current learning of the time was acquired ; 
: = 


t'that learning was more biblical than classical,—the monks 


being the principal instructors. The Latin language was that 
which was chiefly taught at these schools; and most. of the 
. Saxon authors wrote in Latin. 
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- Qne of . the most celebrated, and also one of the earliest, of 
those writers amongst the Saxons, whose works have descended 
to, our, times, was the “‘ venerable Bede,” who was born in 673. 
He. wrote,an ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of England” and. other 
works, which, though valuable on many accounts, have hitherto 
been sealed books to the ordinary student. They are now trans- 
lated, into English; and his entire works are published in the 
“‘vulgar tongue.” Bede died in 735, being engaged, at the time 
of ,his. decease, in translating the Gospel of St. John into the 
Saxon language. Bede was a monk, as was Cedmon, his pre- 
decessor by a few years, and the first Anglo-Saxon of: note who 
composed in his own language. The chief Saxon writers,as did 
those of most other countries at that period, belonged to the 
religious orders; and, during the eighth century, they produced 
a number of works in the classes of “ historical, chronicle, theo- 
logical treatises, with political, religious, and narrative poetry,” 
some of which have reached our era. : 

The devastations of the Danes, and internal dissensions among 
the Saxons themselves, obscured that lamp of learning which 
appears to have burnt so brightly in England during the eighth 
century. The barbarians laid waste many of the monasteries 
and ls; others were deserted in the alarm which the 
descents of the Northmen occasioned ; and when our illustrious 
Alfred was young, about the middle of the ninth century, no 
masters could be found to instruct him in the higher branches 
of, learning. The knowledge of Latin, in particular, seems to 
havedecayed. Lamenting this state of things, Alfred exclaimed, 
~~ L:wish thee to know, that it comes very often into my 
mind, what; wise men there were in England, both laymen and 
ecelesiastics;:and how happy those times were to England. . The 
sacred profession was diligent both to teach and to learn. Men 
from: abroad sought wisdom and learning in this country, though 
we must. now go out of it to obtain knowledge, if we should 
wish.to have it.” The patriotic king not only lamented, he 
endeavoured : to wey this evil, by encouraging learned\ men 
wherever he could find them. They were invited to his court, 
honoured-with distinctions, and liberally rewarded. The biogra- 
pher of; Alfred asserts, that he formed a school for the sons of the 
nobility, to the support-of which he devoted the eighth part of 
his. revenue}; and:many antiquarians consider this school to be 
the-origin ofthe University of Oxford. Alfred is, also, supposed 
to have xé-established the old monastic and episcopal schools in 
Englands \\Ehé King\ himself was a voluminous writer in the 
johiis works are chiefly translations, inter- 
ene ywithivaluable original remarks..' © 

iften plAliic} archbishop of Canterbury; is: the only 
writer of note we meet with, previous to:the Norman period. He 

























4 _ Meres, in France, sent two of his monks to 
_ tosbeg a copy of Cicero de Oratore, Quintilian's Institutes, and 
__ some other books; “ for,” says the Abbot, ‘although’ we- have 
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wrote‘a! book of homilies; a translation of the first séven books 
ofthe Bible); and several religious treatises. | veon 
Mr. Craik, in’ his “‘ Sketches of the History of Literature 
and '\Learning in’ England,” remarks, that “in an’ artistic’ and 
poetical point of view,” the Anglo-Saxon * is, perhaps, the 
poorest literature known.” The Saxons were not, however) as 
might be concluded from this passage, an unpoetical people. 
Asiwell as the Britons, they had their bards, who were held in 
the highest estimation amongst them. These sang’ their own 
songs to their own music; and were, alike, the chroniclers “of 
on events; and the biographers of the chiefs and greatmen. 

heir-songs have not come down to us, but we know that they 
had great influence upon the Saxon people; and we are war- 
ranted in believing, that had the lyric effusions of the Saxon 
bards been preserved to us, they would have taken, from the 
literature of our ancestors, the reproach of being the least poeti- 
cal of any in existence. 

Although important and interesting to historians, and to anti- 
quarians, there is not much in the Anglo-Saxon literature to 
attract the ordinary student. In the “ Biographia Britannica 
Lateraria,” by Thomas Wright; Sharon Turner’s “ History of 
the Anglo-Saxons,” and the translations by Ingram, Conybeare, 
and» Thorpe, the inquirer will find all that is valuable ex- 
a from the existing literary monuments of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

oSome of the Anglo-Saxon prelates formed valuable libraries; 
notwithstanding the great difficulty and expense of collecting 
books in that age. Alcuin, a learned Irishman, attached to the 
Court of Charlemagne, and who received his education at York, 
enumerates forty authors, including some of the Latin Classics, 
the ancient Fathers of the Church, &c., whose works were ‘to 
bei found in the library collected by Archbishop Egbert, in that 
city.» Contrasted with other countries, this exhibits England in 
_adavourable light. We are told by Dr. Warton, the author of 
the ‘History of English Poetry,” in his “ Dissertation on the 
Introduction of Learning into England,” prefixed to that work, 
that, “‘ Towards the close of the seventh century, evén in the 
_ Papal library at Rome, the number of books was so inconsider- 
_ able, that Pope St. Martin requested Sanctamand, Bishop of 
_ Maestricht, if possible, to supply this defect, from: the remotest 
_ part of Germany. In the year 855, ee Abbot of Fer- 
ope Benedict III., 


‘part of their books, yet there is no whole or complete copy; 
of them in all France.” Albert, Abbot of Gemblours, who, w1 
inefédible :labour and immense expense, had collected 1100 
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volumes on theological, and:sixty on profane, subjects, imagined 
he had formed a splendid library... About the year 790, Char- 
lemagne granted: an unlimited right of hunting to the Abbot 
and Monks of Sithin, for making their gloves and girdles of the 
skins of the deer they killed, and covers for their books. We 
may imagine, that» these religionists were more fond of hunting 
than of reading. It is certain, that they were obliged to hunt 
before they could read; and, at least, it is probable that, under 
these circumstances, and of such materials, they did not manu- 
facture many volumes. At the beginning of the tenth century, 
books were so scarce in Spain, that one and the same copy of 
the Bible, St. Jerome’s Epistles, and some volumes of ‘ecclesias- 
tical offices and martyrologies, often served several different 
monasteries.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE ADIEU. 
A Lay of the Eastern Counties Railway. 
By G. Linnzus Banks. 


AND must you go? and must we. part? 
Then + Op Hey adieu ! 
Your absence, love, will break my heart, 
And our connexion too. 
Ah! why should those strange lines cut throug 
And speed our civil contract to 
A speedy terminus ? : 


But six months gone, since fate seem'd fit 
To join me to your side, 
And now beside myself I sit 
..' Unless you sit beside. | 
No well-known voice to soothe and chee 


Whene’er my spirits fail, - : 
would that Thad found my bier 
re I'd been brought to ail. 
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My agony I’d fain suppress, 
And these warm tears suspend, 
Could endless hope, that used to bless, 
But find a blessed end. 


Hark! Alfred, dear, I hear the del/, 
Ah! is it not unkind 

Of you to ring, then leave the belle, 
(To wring her hands) behind! 

Farewell! farewell! with this deep sigh, 
I breathe my last adieu, 

And oft a tear will dot my I 
Whene’er I think of U. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON, 
I.—Tue ** AccoucHEMENT.” 


DurtneG a practice of nearly fifty years, it has been my lot to 
take a part, and frequently an active part, in some of the most 
trying scenes to which one can possibly be exposed—scenes, the 
incidents of which do not occur to the members of any other 
profession, and seldom to those of mine, unless to such as have 
passed, as I have, through a long life of extensive practice. 

The duties of a medical practitioner are indeed most arduous 
and responsible—health and life are in his hands, and, frequently 
too, the hopes, the prospects, of an entire family. Should his 
efforts be crowned with success, what happiness results! but 
alas! should all human exertions prove vain, what melancholy 
consequences ensue in too many instances ! 

Called to the bed of sickness, parental love, conjugal affection, 
filial piety, anxiously watch his countenance, and drink in the 
words he may pronounce, which are either to sustain the hopes 
of those he addresses, or perhaps wither their prospects for ever. 

The practice of his art is but a small sepa of the duty he 
has to perform; too often, alas! he is called on-to minister to 
minds diseased—to console the afflicted—to speak comfort to 
the broken-hearted—and infuse hope where love and despair still 

gle for the supremacy. 

The following incident, not the least extraordinary of those 
which have occurred to me, took place in the year 180—, now 
more than forty years since, and has left an impression on y 
mind which even that period of time has not weakened, muc 

Bos. 5: less erased :— | : 
___. I was then living in the neighbourhood of Leicester-square, 
_ at that time one of the most fashionable parts of the metropolis ; 








and had just succeeded in establishing an excellent practice in 
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the, different. branches ,of; the ~profession...» My. patéertsy were 
numerous, consisting chiefly of the-middle. and humbler. classes, 
with an occasional eall from amonent the gentrys, My) ¢havacter 


ly, well. established, and I-looked forwatd, to the 
ae 


f.my.-profession with every: 7 t-of: success: :- 
day of September, 180—, .I l never ferget, the: 
date,:was: a.day.of more. than. usual fati é; having béen spent 
‘¥isiting,a-mumber of patients afflicted with, a species; of jin 
Guan, which then prevailed. I retired.to, rest \@dittle ‘eltiin. 
ten o'clock, fully expecting that I should enjoy,ainightis;$leep 
ithout disturbance, as there were none of.my, patients lin’ a 
gerous state. 7 liars 
“But 1 was disappointed. I had been in bell, scarcely’ two 
hours, when I was aroused by a loud knocking,and ;ringimg ‘at 
my)door,, My servant got up and answered... I, heard,;the door 
opened, and one or two persons admitted to the parlour... In a- 
few, moments the servant entered my bed-room, with’ a light, 
and.informed me that two gentlemen were waiting! for me, and 
requested my immediate attendance on a lady, a particular 
i of theirs, who had been taken suddenly and clarmingly 


dihed, soom descended. to-the room.andvlearsed. more.ef, the 
particulars of the case. The applicants were of respectable. 
manners,.and, without hesitation I accompanied them, giving 
_ to.my servant to follow. me to the aadress. they gave 

melo. —, Norfolk Street, Strand. This I mention /particu-. 
» as, c erwise, I sh: ould have hesitated to leave, the, house. 
out..my..servant; the streets of London being then. but 
- lighted, imperfectly watched, and infested,..at.wight, by. 
paxties of men. who were in the habit of robbing, and 
ne: orienting: persons who were not sufficiently pro-: 
















St. Martin's Lane, when my conductors turned i. 
the narrow courtways which lead from, that street 


ing. that they -had mistaken their way, I paid, «“ © You 
y-going astray, this is not the direct route to Norfolk 


ittle,”. replied the elder of my conductors, who 
spoke pan, in every instance, ‘we shall be,less inter- 
betas) 

no °anwser, but proceeded onrenatiee Wieasenreived 

out, the ofthe. court, my conduetexs inwiidenty 
benptly addressed mesyy gesucirn ; 
ve to apologise to you. {We thave-been 

p although, incapable, of; fraudy:er of dems: 
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Tt may be easi — that I felt a little alarmed; and 
interr him, by asking— 
so What‘do you mean, pray?” 

‘ The lady, whom you are called to attend, is ap hing 
comfinement— circumstances render it necessary that her name, 
her residence, and any particular regarding her, should: be’ kept 
secret. To ensure this, I have a request to make, which; how- 
ever strange, I trust you will not refuse. It is that you will 
allow yourself to be blindfolded.” 
drew back at this announcement; he proceeded— 

‘Do not be alarmed; we shall conduct you in safety, and 
shall repay you handsomely: as a proof, here is your fee, which 
shall be doubled on the termination of your attendance.” 

wIt;was' in vain that I declined—refused—and was about to 

t; my conductors entreated—urged—and at length the 

f presented a pistol to my breast, and seizing hold of my 

arm, exclaimed, “ By He——n you must, or this moment is 

= last. The life of one more dear to me than a thousand 
depends upon it.” 

Although the carrying of his threat into execution would 
most surely and’ effectually have defeated his purpose, the 
vehenient manner in which he addressed me convinced me that 
he was determined on committing violence, if I persisted in my 
refusal. I thought it best, therefore, to comply: but deter- 
mined to take the first opportunity of escape that presented 
itself’ A dark mask was now placed upon my face—and, again, 
we ed. 

“My conduetors, one upon either side, now led me along the 
ost ‘unfrequented courts and streets, and, evidently, avoided 
ing with any person to whom I might have applied for 
assistance. On one or two occasions, I thought I heard foot- 
at a distance, but none sufficiently near to enable me to 
(the necessary aid. i 
“Saeh ‘an occurrence as this could not now take place in 
London, at least in the neighbourhood I speak of; but, forty 
irs ago, few persons were to be seen in the streets after 
yo'clock, unless in the immediate vicinity of the theatres 


a. oS ured to trace our path as we proceeded; but soon 
___ Iest’all hopes of succeeding, as I was led across the streets, 
| and frequently turned into the narrow courts that then far more 
fat present abounded in that quarter. 

fé'had walked in this way, without speaking, for tem or 
minutes, when to my great surprise, and, it’ may’ be 
ettired; with no little apprehension, I heard the splashing 
terdistinctly, at a distance of only a few yards’ in front. 
back involuntarily, and standing still, exclaimed;— 
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- © Gentlemen, whither do you lead me? are’you about com- 
matting rurder? T will go no further.” 

** Again, Sir,” replied the elder of the two, for I cout easily 
recognise his voice, “I assure you, you are perfectly safe';-we 
are about to cross. the river, and, in a few moments afterwards, 
we shall be at our destination. For Heaven’ s sake do not delay; 
her death may be the consequence.” 

** Give me your hands, then; this is an awful trial.” 

T, thus, resigned myself once more to their guidanee ; -and, 
aided by my conductors, stepped into a boat, which ‘was inime- 
diately pushed off. 

In the midst of our hurry and excitement, I did not ‘omit 
counting the number of steps we descended before entering 
the boat, as a knowledge of this fact, I conceived, might be of 
service in enabling me to discover our course at a future period. 

The direction in which the boat was rowed,’ I was quite 
unable to ascertain, as it appeared to me its course ‘was fre- 
quently changed, and that, more than once, it was turned com- 
pletely round. Whether this was owing to any impediment in 
the river, or to the course it was necessary for us to pursue, 
or was done expressly for the purpose of deceiving me, know 
not, but I am inclined to thi nk that the last was the most pro- 
bable reason for our frequent changes. That we did shift our 

ition frequently was evident to me, from the circumstance 
fe the wind blowing on different parts of my face, at very short 
intervals indeed. Thus, on our first pushing off from the 
shore, it blew directly on my right cheek, as I sat in the stern 
of the boat; in a few moments after, it blew full in’ my face ; 
oe at the course of a few moments further, on the left side. 

though it is true the wind may have shifted occasionally, yet 
these changes were too frequent and too marked to be caused 
whol by its fickleness; indeed, it strikes me that the wind 
must have blown from nearly one point, viz. the south-west, 
all that t, as this. was the point from whence it: blew, on 
our embarkation, and also at the time when we finally disem- 
ae on my ultimate liberation, some hours subsequently. 

So com letely was I deceived, I’ may say bewildered, by the 

$s of my cay that I cannot, now, take upon myself to 
the ‘river at all, or only rowed some 
im, and then retiiened: ¥, 4 
se we took, the time occupied on thie’ water 

7 y to cross the ‘river’ directly 5 we 
0e8] ‘ess than tent ‘minutes at“ least in the 

mi quite certain, as I; heard’ the’ clock ‘of St. 
st on: ts “after we’ ‘en- 
So wee “eB 
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«dhe boat, now, stopped. _ Again, conducted by the, hands, of 
my captors, I once more trod terra) firma,: and journeyed 
through streets, lanes, and alleys, of which I had no longer. the 
slightest conception, It was in vain that I counted the turn- 
ings,,,or, tried to. preserve our line of direction. _ We,, now, 
turned ,to, the right—now, to the left—again, to the mght— 
again, to the left—and crossed and re-crossed the streets, until 
conjecture itself was forced to give way to despair. 

My. conductors suddenly stopped, and knocked gently at a 
door which was immediately opened to them. I was led through 
it into the dwelling, and, having ascended one flight of stairs, 
entered.a room, when the mask was removed, and I stood in 
the, presence of an old woman. When I first looked at the aged 
form before me, I could scarcely believe my eyes, dazzled as 
they.were by the light, and weakened by the pressure against 

- them of the mask I had worn. Having, however, rubbed them 
gently with my handkerchief, I perceived that the figure before 
me,was a reality, and not a creature of the imagination. Any 
doubts, I might have had on the subject were soon dispelled, by 
her saying to me, in a whispering tone of voice, ‘‘ Doctor, I am 

lad. you are come ;\ the lady has been very unwell this last half 


ur, } 
oct' What lady?” I inquired. 
sop ho this, the old attendant made no answer, but, beckonin 
meiwith her hand, led the way to the foot of a bed, which hood 
@t, the.farther end of the room, and which, in consequence, of 
the darkness of the chamber (there being but a small lamp kept 
-burning on the mantel-piece) I had not before seen... , | ;, 
ob& approached the bedside, and was soon made aware of the 
sptesence of a female, in the pangs of Nature’s greatest trial, by 
jasleep and suppressed groan. 
beitortunately for the patient, perhaps for myself, the labour 
was,perfectly natural,-and called for little or no interference on 
dayypart., In about one hour after my entrance, a_ fine male 
lal was born, and, in a short time after, 1 was prepared to 
eave my patient, as well as could be expected. 
| “a natural desire to punish the parties, who had acted so 
_ g@aolently towards me, had, hitherto, induced me to trace our 
_ &gurse,if possible, and avail myself of every trifle that, could 
_ &efve to lead to their discovery, curiosity, excusable, if not 
dustifiable, now led me to unravel, if I could, the mystery,that 
Averbung, the whole affair; but my attempts were doomed to be 
AB unsuccessful as. the former ones had been. , I first, addressed 
: to,the.attendant, but she either could nat, or would not, 
ve,me.any information on the subject. bbs ied to. my 
guestions, as, briefly as possible; and seemed .t on me 
any opportunity of interrogating her; indeed, I 
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uid .noty be, justified: in, pressing my questions, upax ler, as 
there, ed, now, no irresistible,reason for my, becoming, more 
ARSHRS ly,, acquainted, with..the,.transaction. than the, jparties 
emselves desired. No law—no human law, at, least---appeared 
AgRs. BiAlebert , The.lady herself seemed equally as,anxjous, as 
rey who had. Jed me to. the house, to conceal-every,thing, from 
me. ;.I, therefore, considered my further interference to, be.both 
ta eless, and as things had turned out, uncalled for, ....... ~ 
7] t did not, however, omit taking a survey ofthe apartment, so 
that, itsappearance, at least, might be impressed..upon;,my 
recollection, should any public investigation of , the affair, take 
lace at a future ae For this .purpose, I trimmed, the 
amp, .and,..while the old woman was. busy at_the bed-gide of 
the patient, surveyed the whole room as closely, as.possible, but, 
‘to my, surprise, I found that even here my strange acquaintances 
were. prepared for me. The walls were coyered with, white 
drapery, which concealed paper, pictures, and everything that 
could possibly aid in leading to a een nay, even the win- 
dows and door were equally hid from view; and not only was I 
unable to ascertain the situation of the former, but even that of 
the latter was a mystery:to me. In fact I could not, without a 
close examination, find out the aperture, or door-way,which- 
ever.it was, by which I had entered the room. : 
_ ye Having given what directions I considered necessary to my 
patient, as well as to the attendant, I was about. leaving the 
room in the direction I had entered, when the latter, advancing, 
requested I would wait a few minutes. She raised a piece of the 
‘Arapery,and:passed out. I heard the door close gently, and all 
was silent, for perhaps, a minute, when she returned, and with 
cher the elder ofmy two conductors. I addressed, him, first .in a 
Jow voice, so as not to disturb the patient. chai ‘ 
-*T beg to announce to you, Sir, the fortunate delivery of the 
rey Epo you are so much interested, and the birth of a 


' 





male,child, and, although I know not in what relationship I shall 
dress you, I feel that it must be a just.cause of; congratula- 
tion to. you.” . eae 
~ “Tt is, indeed, and I feel much indebted to-you, under Pro- 
psencer for the result ; at present I cannot say more, but ano- 
er time circumstances may ——” | 7 
Here he suddenly paused, and begged I would excuse him 
nomyproceeding further. He now handed mea. second ‘fee, 
rollec BP 1D, & Penbe: oF, White paper, of equal value apparently 
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8 SE have’ no objection,” I replied; “‘ but I 'trust I shal? never 
‘agains meet? with such an adventure?’ at ‘present: T° do‘tiot' feel 
‘any°dlarm, but, at first, I confess to you,’ my’ apprehérisiopis 
‘were Hiést Serious.” a5 ap 
*S As we'continued in the room of the patient, our conversation 
Was not prolonged. Again the mask was replaced, and; agai, 1 
resigned myself to my conductors. Our return ‘differed but 
little from our first mode of proceeding. Having passed through 
‘some streets and courts, we re-crossed the river, and, apparently, 
@gaiii pursued our serpentine course. This time, however, my 
‘companions’ stopped when we had arrived at Charing Cross, re- 
‘Ytoved the mask, and set me at liberty. . 
10 90: ,»” said the elder, “ I cannot, I am sure, suffi- 
¢iéntly apologize to you for our rudeness this night ; believe me, 
iothing but the most imperious necessity would have compelled 
be to commit so gross an outrage, for such it must be called, on 
you.” 
1" Now, I freely forgive all,” I replied, “‘ and rejoice, indeed, 
‘you had the moral courage to contrive and execute your plot so 
‘Successfully, rather than commit the life of one so dear, nay 
‘the safety of two lives, into the hands of incompetent or untrust- 
orthy persons. ‘There are circumstances, no doubt, connected 
with the case, which render concealment necessary at’ present, 
Gtid’ this you have been most successful in securing, let me as- 
#nreyou,.so far I am concerned at least.” wee 
‘3%©There is orie favour I must ask of you before we part.” 
ociee Phat is it 2” eee 
ils ¢Phat you will not mention the occurrence of this night Until 
‘You have liberty from me to do so.” eee ee 
& JF }rorise—unless it should so happen that T should feel 
self bound to come forward to aid the cause of justice, either 
c’or private.” ae 
*T'atcept your conditions most cheerfully. I'fear not.. Tf 
pi atient should not be doing well, I will call on you, but if 
‘Otherwise; I'shall not again trouble you.” : ? 
** I hope for the last,” was my reply, “not on my own ac- 
édunt, but for the sake of our patient.” | 
_ 2°86 Thank’ you, thank you Mr. 
- itt Ged night.” ea a 
a Oomhe strangers and I shook hands, and ‘we parted.” ““Néed I 
Wey tHutT bounded rapidly homewards, and that thé distande be- 
tween Charing Cross and my residence was ‘passed’ } ai ita 
Few itiiiutes. ” T never thought of calling 4’ coath, ih eed I 
feY tHink™'thete Was not one on the stand)" as! it Was How 
IY fliree’ O’clOck, ‘and, at that period,” few, ifany, tohvey- 
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aiivés remained out during the night!’ However this’ might 
have’ been’, I saw none—thought of none—but gained my door 
as ‘rapidly ‘as’ I'possibly could. | 

“My servant, now, explained to me that, shortly’ after my 
leaving’*the house, he’ had followed me to Now Norfolk 
Street, but, that on knocking at the door, he was informed, by 
a person from’ the window, that I was not there, and that no 
person was ill in the house. On receiving this information, he 
waited for half-an-hour in the street, near the house, but ‘not 
meeting with me, had returned home. HOR: DOMIL 

I went to’ bed, but not to sleep. ‘The mysterious transaction, 
in which I had taken so prominent a part, and ‘the excitement 
which still remained upon me, kept me’ awake,“and morning 
dawned on me still a stranger to sleep. As ‘may be supposed, 
conjecture was not idle while I thus lay awake, and a private 
marriage, seduction, elopement, &c., were alternately discussed 
and discarded by me. At last, exclaiming— 
“Tm weary of conjectures, this must end them,” 


I arose, and commenced the toils of my profession, with an 
aching head. 

, #rom day to day, I diligently searched morning and evening 
newspapers, in. expectation of seeing some “‘ elopement extra- 
ordinary ;”.. “‘ private marriage ;” “ mysterious affair ;” or 
“‘absconded ” paragraph, that would serve to unravel the mys- 
teries of that eventful night, but not the slightest clue could I 
obtain; not:a single paragraph appeared, that could in any way 
attach itself to the occurrence in question. Nor did either of 
the strangers ever write to, or call upon, me, as I long continued 
torhope and expect they would have done. 

Ten years,had passed away. I went one night to the House 
of Commons, in. company with, and at the request of, a noble 
friend (I now had ao friends), to hear his son speak on the 
Catholic Emancipation question—a young man, who had already 
distinguished himself ; was then rising into eminence; and, ere 
his: premature decease, attained a high rank amongst the 

litici of England. I had not been in the house more 

ten, minutes, when he rose—not a sound was heard but 
‘Yolce—every. eye was turned to the speaker—every ear 

In the music of his words—for nearly three hours, did he 

no 


spchaie, his, auence, whose silence was only interrupted to 
cheer the est speech that, perhaps, ever issued from the 
is.af man,,,-Atjlepgth, he, ccased, and for several minutes 


"s rang with applause... Come, said 
. ang TPR Rati aes him. 
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he hero of the pitas as he was 
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about to pass out of the house. ‘‘ Mr.——-, the, Honourable 
Mri, --—-,. my son .”’ We looked at.each ‘other;for.a 
moment—it was he! I know not if my countenance. betrayed 
me, but he turned instantly pale, and would have fallen; but 
that:his father seized hold of and supported him, |‘ Heavens !.” 
exclaimed Lord , ‘what is the matter, George ?; you. are 
faint;| you have over-exerted yourself; let us go out into the 
open ait,” We led him out, and in a short time he rallied,,..As 
soon).as he was sufficiently recovered, I took my leave, and 
returned home. | . 

cBhe-following day, I received a note from him, requesting I 
would call at my earliest convenience. I did so, that very day, 
and; was at. once shewn into his private study, where I found 
lim-engaged in reading some parliamentary papers. After a 
few: moments passed in preliminary conversation, he said, 
you have kept my secret, Mr. , and I sincerely thank 

ou.” 

‘I have kept my promise.” 

** You have; most faithfully, and yet, for some years, I feared 
you; I mean, before I became acquainted with your private and 
Oe ae character, of which I afterwards became aware. I 

hew that you were intimate, latterly, with my father, and, 
therefore, avoided you. Indeed, on this account, I have resided 
Usually in the country, except at those periods when parlia- 
aenitary business required my attendance in town. I was in 
hopes that you would never have recognized me, and, but for 
he peculiar circumstances of our meeting, last night, I ques- 
on if you would have known me after a lapse of so many 
ears. I was quite unprepared for it, and, weakened by the 
exertion of speaking for such a long period, your sudden 
appearance, recalling to my mind circumstances and persons—” 
,,41ere his voice faltered, and he paused for a few moments— 
“ *T was overcome, and, I believe, should have fainted, but 
that I’ was immediately led into the open air.” 
~* **1 am sorry that we should have met, and particularly so, 
our meeting has been so painful and disagreeable to you.” 
0, Mr. not disagreeable. Our meeting was painful, 
3 t certainly not disagreeable; although it may appear para- 
a ra to say that what is ares shal] not be disagreeable. 
Pa i he ' 
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erhaps, wish we had not met; yet, as we have, I do not 

sret it. It is, now, of no consequence: we are, now, the 
mly depositaries of the secret.” oom 

or e eould not proceed ; his eyes filled with tears; he rested 

S atm on the table, and buried his face’in his handkerchief, 
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. Whet.adesson was here! thegreat, the noble,ithe eloquent; 
eileader .of undnadeiohf Abousandié nay ‘of, millions, weeping 
an amfant!; How. weak, how insignificant, did) man) appear 
tome, when oné'so elevated could be so overcome!) And, yet, 
low nable,, how; truly great, is the display of such; unalterable 
ness, such affection !——Humanity! thou hast many: virtues. 
for-one, will: never believe otherwise. od asd oat 
ax r,seme time, he resumed— ? .besooi 
-“ Mr, L know I can confide in you, and justice: evemto © 
the ashes of | those I have loved so dearly demands that:I should 
om them in the eyes even of one to whom they werey and 
still are, and, alas! ever will be, strangers. Mr. ——I was 
privately married; unknown to all except the faithful friend, 
who accompanied me on the night you attended my wife in 
her first and last confinement. After your visit, all went on 
favourably, the mother rapidly recovered; and, thejinfant gained 
strength apace. Under pretence of visiting Rome, I removed 
with them to Florence, where we remained for some years, 
until—O God !—death, death, robbed me.of. both. .. The, shock 
was great... Grief overpowered, I might almost say, my reason, 
and.lbecame.dead to all the world beside. At length, urged 
by.«thesremonstrances of my friends, and the entreaties of 
py father, I returned to England, and became, as you, see, me, 
‘prey to—no! not to ambition—it alone, and the’ toils it: has 
led to, have hitherto preserved me—but a prey to a grief that 
cannot, will not, be satisfied on this side the grave.: ’ Mr. 
peeve my secret: for a short time ; it will be but brief;' until 
shall be no more. ,,- You may, then, reveal it.”)) “00 0° ! 
_ The orator, the sufferer, is: with the dead. I preserved his 
secret while he lived, and, by merely shadowing: its features, I 
do not divulge it now he is no more. rit sos) 





COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
We es _ oe institution continues steadily 
ground, and spreading its ramifications, by means of 
focal boards, re the length and breadth of the: land. 
At a late meeting of the Council, nearly a hundred new members 
were admitted by ballot ; and it was resolved by the: board to 
honorary ‘secretary, Mr. Parker,.of Brighton, to 
uy cay ext, into offices, Supebla ti Soa. sapidly 
ting. purposes and operations of the association. .,.We are 
glad to see that the Marqui of Northampton haa beogme its 
rat “al 10m & mo rc : |) , efficient, person 
could ndt"be ‘found’ in the whole range ofthe peerage ‘to do 
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hiomomto such-a society. In short, thedate: publieiméetitigs in 
Renton; and the: Sublic dinner: at which Me. Pwart ‘présided! 
_ make.it evident that, to use the words ofthe fitst lalfyearly 
Report:of the Council to the General Body, * Phe fights of: 
iéeeptor are assuming an appreciable formy;: that vitulity ‘has 
igiven:.'to the previously inert mass; and: that’ a°% 
engine has been created and set in motion, whieh, :if'‘ 
directed, will not only secure the fitness of the educator’ 
exalted: calling, but will eventually place him in a~position in 
Britain far:more:elevated and more independent ‘thaw ‘ary ‘he 
has: yet:obtainediin this or any other country.” iy SUUPIS 
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A'Last: Month we opened our Magazine with “The M Charta of Re- 
suscitated Greece” and, this month, we give as a Voice from the Past; Cannine’s 
lebrated lamentation over that interesting country, ere one gleam-of its 
prio resurrection was visible in the political horizon. . This lamentation, as 
ating from a gifted hand, is remarkable for the total absence. of alk pro- 
phetic allusions to, or poetical aspirations for, the subsequently achieved 
fegenération of the “ Land of Heroes dear to deathless fame.”] ee 
$805 isit 
—-Ujiyivall’d. Greece! thou ever honor’d name; } OMGRO 


{iia Te nurse of heroes dear to deathless famet ©: °' ‘°2 ag 
Tt 


ae 


ho’ now to worth, to honour, all unknown, 
eid EDhydustre faded and thy glories flown, 
I .zomet-still:shall memory, with revertedeye, ‘ * 
Trace thy past worth, and view thee with a sigh. 


Not war’s vast art alone adorn’d thy fame, 

But mild philosophy endear’d thy name. 

Who knows not, sees not, with admiring eye, 

F How Plato thought, how Socrates could die ? 

¥ Ipssie : 
to eFo bend the arch, to bid the column rise, 
-bos! And the ‘tall pile, aspiring, pierce the skies : 
ersd¢PRe awful fane, magnificently great, { bet) iotbe 
ot biWith-pictir’d pomp to grace, and scul tur’d state,,.:. 
of .«Phis Science taught ;—on Greece sah lence § 
UbiqHere' the’ bold statue started from the s 
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S18 9 Here, Wari with life, the swelling canvas ow 'd, eciniealen 
atl offeye! big with thought, the poet's raptur a Ho det 107 18q 
noe19f his was ‘thy State ; but oh! how chang’ ! % ' . 
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» o What! thatthy,bold, thy freedom-breathing land, 
_ Should, erouch beneath a tyrant’s stern command, . 
Phat servitude should bind, in galling chain, ; . 
.» Whom; Asia’s millions once oppos’d in vain — 

. Who could have thought ?— Whosees, without.a groan, 
Thy, cities mould’ring and thy walls o’erthrown— 
That, where once tower’d the stately, solemn fane, 
Now moss-grown ruins strew the ravag’d plain,— 
And, unobserv'd, but by the traveller’s eye, 
Proud,vaulted domes in fretted fragments lie. 

And, the fallen columns on the dusty ground, 
Pale ivy throws its sluggish arms around ? 


Disastrous fate! still, tears will fill the eye ; 
Still recollection prompts the mournful sigh ; 
When to the mind recurs thy former fame, 
And all the glories of thy present shame. 


“ANECDOTES OF BACH, MOZART, AND CROMWELL. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Philip Emanuel Bach, one of the most celebrated musicians 
of the last century, whose works created such sensation and 
amet in Europe, resided at Berlin a long time before. Fred- 
erick.the! Great expressed the least inclination to hear him. 
The distinguished foreigners and travellers, who were presented 
to Frederick, at Potsdam, so frequently complimented, him on 
the honour of having Bach for his subject, and the court. and 
his staff were so enthusiastic in their eulogies of the maestro, 
that at last) the king, determining to be himself a. judge of the 
composer’s merit, commanded his presence at Potsdam. ..Bach 
obeyed, and, on his arrival, was presented to the hero of Ros- 
kooks A. short conversation on music then d between 
them. . The king, who was himself a sound judge of composi- 
tion},and -whose execution, on the flute was so masterly, as to 
have elicited from Dr. John omni, that he played much 
too well; fora; king, inquired of Bach, whether he could accom- 


yrbi the :piano, in a piece of music, which not 
Fed never en efor but.also by playing. the acc 
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his foibles was to wound the feelings and lower the reputation of 
every class of genius, in order to exalt himself at their expense, 
we must not be’surprised at the novel method of testing Bach's 
originality, and science in this delightful art! “The king, there- 
fore, ‘went into his study, and selecting a most difficult ‘comiposi- 
tion of Graum, of which he knew he was the only possessor, placed 
the violoncello part of the work in Bach’s hands, and taking 
the flute part for himself, seated his royal person at thé music 
desk. ‘‘ Are you ready?” said the king, after he had warmed 
his flute by a few rouwlades and modulations. ‘‘ Yes,’ Sire,” 
said the old composer, turning his violoncello part upside down, 
and placing it before him on the pulpit of the pianoforte. The 
- astonished monarch was silent, and without indicating, as prin- 
cipal instrument, the ¢¢me in which it should be performed, as 
is invariably the custom, attacked the composition, and was 
attended throughout, readily, elegantly, and most efficiently, by 
his second. ‘‘ Bravo,” said the king, who had witnessed, with 
surprise, the facility with which Bach had surmounted the 
double difficulty imposed on him by the wary hero. “ Bravo, 
I now see that the fame of your reputation is not exaggerated, 
and that I have not been deceived in the universal expression of 
your merits as a composer.” ‘These compliments, however, were 
the only marks of royal generosity which Bach ever received. 
Subsequently, the king and the composer became so united by 
thé force of harmony, that the former, being once onthe point 
of presiding at an important council of state, and observing 
Bath, whom he had commanded to Potsdam, enter the palace 
gates from Berlin, suddenly rose, and rubbing his hands, said, 
“Héte' comés old Bach. Gentlemen, the sitting is raised and 
défertéd till to-morrow, we will then renew our deliberations.” 
SOTIZIOIN 91 

“The reproach indirect. In 1787, Mozart gave, at Prague, his 
first ‘représentation of the J/ dissoluto Punito, or Don Juan, an 
opera Of such surpassing melody and harmony, of such melting 
téndérness, that’ despite its sixty years’ life on the stage, itis 
still as‘fresh and as acceptable to the dilettanté of music as it 
i een ie ‘capital of Bohemia on the first night of its produc- 
tion?’ ‘Haydn, Gluck, Pasiello, and all the great maestros: of 
cit hy did homage to the genius of so immortal'a produe= 
tion? ’An Italian painter, of small merit, but of great preten« 
fons) Wishing to engratiate himself with Cimarosa;’ author of 
ona Capriciosa Coretta, whose quartetto'Te faccio'un 
ing, ‘hasbeen, from its melody, turned intd Ehglish;‘and ‘is 
edly popular in’ this country, challenged the”sound- 
| “these applauses atid admiration, and ‘hi ‘to Pasiello, 
hat he esteemed him much superior to Mozart. ‘** What do you 
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say?” said the surprised Cimarosa. ‘I superior to Mozart ? 

hy, Sir, what would you say to'the'man who would attempt to 
aseureyou thatshe considered -you superior to: Raphael ?”°" The 
justhessand'’ keenniess’ of / this: rebuke » prevented’ ‘any ‘further 
ridienlotis comparisons between his friend and, the. illustrious 
author of Don Juan. ! 


CromweELL.—In August, 1650, Cromwell, then General of 
the army of the Commons, or Parliament, manceuvred before 
Edinburgh; to draw out the wary Caledonians’ from ‘their 
entrenchments. For this purpose, he pitched ‘his’ camp’ on 
Pentland Hill, sending two troops of cavalry . to Seine ‘the 
enemy/of Collington House. The Scots drew out, also, several 
‘corps, of cavalry, and faced the Protector’s ; but their.‘previous 
rough encounters with the Republicans had so dispirited them, 
that: they kept beyond the reach of round shot. Nevrertheles 
conceiving the Protector projected ing that way, they drew 
up about 2500 cavalry, Sakwoda the River Leith and the sea. 
Qn | this, Cromwell drew out, and advanced, a forlorn (as they 
termed .it.in these days) to engage them, leading the body him- 
self:alone, several yards in front. Approaching near the Scots, 
an officer, | who recognized him, fired his carbine, but so ‘timor- 
ously, iie.,:distantly, that Cromwell cried out’ lustily to him, 
ffHadsyou been an officer. of mine, I would have broken ‘your 
sword in:front-of your troop, for firing at such a ‘distatice, for 
you y<are) un y to carry one.” Notwithstanding’ this 
announcement of his presence, and the conviction: of ‘the Scots 
that:his death or capture would terminate the war, none were 
fountboldsenough to lead the attack against him, which, had it 
been «made Deeocilenns and furious, would have’ most’ probably 
sucteeded:'' Sach, however, was the fame of his audacity and 
herdism; and so powerfully had he instilled these’ yirtues ‘into 
the:minds of his troops, that the Scots, after walking their 
horses in the: front a short time, retired to their enttench- 
bHU 521 FAA 
DdesiIoKs hoaw Jva i Li 
.{iBaymonoaists!anp°AssiMiLaTors.—He who can divide the 

iablesowhich-eampose the word, and give to each'of' them its 
original.,and» rational: meaning, so as to identify the word ‘with 
thd ideas it. conveys, is an Etymologist. He who discovers: that 
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SjissoM of 1o1rsque } scorenti) boarquse oft bise =} yse 
ot tamotins bluow od PUSEYISM. biuvow tadw .11e wil W 
of The following remarks, coming from the pen of a dearned divine; \nata- 
ally erat more of the religious and scriptural complexion thaa.our ordinary 
ubrations ; but their force is so point blank against the Great.Conspiracg, | 
bur ayé,'to crash Civil and Religious Liberty, and Protestantism with it, out 
of existence, by aid of the Iscariots of the latter, and to re-establish the 
worship of Priesthood—and nothing less—that we gladly give them a place 
in our, pages: ] a 
Catt f To the Editor of Hood's Magazine. 1A ond 
~i983RrrIn consequence of your having alluded, in some: of ‘your 
recent, Numbers, to that movement in the Church whieh «is 
termed. Puseyism, the following observations relative to itsiori- 
mal, purpose, its, inevitable tendency, and the fatuity’ of) its 
powers, are,at your service. With reference to the origim of 
_ the peculiar, views alluded to, it may be observed that’ their 
source.is to be traced in the natural disposition of . the-human 
heart and feelings, when not duly controlled by experience and 
sound information.. Aristotle has defined man to be the imita- 
tive, animal: had he lived in this age, enlightened though it be, 
the same great philosopher might have spoken of man as‘the 
superstitious animal; for there is a predisposition im ev 
human being'to superstition. The great and learned/Dr: Samuel 
yhnson. is an instance wherein is shewn the bearing of sucha 
feeling; the power of which is so great; in many casesj»that 
even, men, of whose learning and piety there can be no’ doubt, 
are, frequently carried away into the dangerous: and devious 
ths of religious errors and dogmatic argumentation ;:notso 
mgerous, it may be, to the individuals themselves, as to‘those 
who. are ready to enlist under the banner of any great doctors+ 
fyany, conspicuous innovator;—rather for the sake ofia false 
ving for notoriety, than for the sake of truth itself.» °This 
18 the.reason why so many young men, especially in the: Uni+ 
ity, of Oxford, have been allured by the modes, and forms; 
and,.sanctimonious pretensions of certain individuals, whose 
station and learning, @ priori, had every claim upon» their 
respect. The religious feelings and practices of an individual 
may be innocent when confined to himself, but when excited 
igand applied to others, as his disciples, without either suffi- 
sient Jearning or similarity of experience, these same-feelings 
@aik,practices may be most absurd if not even dangerous.' Hence 
ses, the,fatuity of a Christian, with the Bible:and :Gospeb of 
Sct aml Seabmee in his hand, surrendering himself inipli- 
gitly to| particular views, as sustained and: represented: by! an 
ee even in sacred things): >Phisichas>beem ithe 
q of, the Church of Christ ever since theidaysof St: Paul, 
| me ataproves this dangerous inclination: of: young: andover- 
_ Zealous disciples, in the following words, (vide! b Cor.iva 12, 
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13), ‘ Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I.am,of Paul; 
and JI of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and. I of Christ.”,,.. How 
powerfully does the intrepid and enlightened apostle reprove: this 
strange partiality. for mere Auman teachers, instead of looking 
with) true penitence and unfeigned faith to the Saviour alone, 
yy putting these interrogatories! ‘Js Christ divided? \\Was 
aul crucified for you? Or were ye baptised in the name.of 
Paul?” St. Paul disdained to be the founder of a party, or; sect 
in his day; and every wise and faithful expositor, or preacher 
of the doctrines of the Cross, is even now. influenced, by, pre- 
cisely the same sentiment. How offensive is it to hear a: young 
man-—a stripling in years—a pigmy in learning—and..a nobody 
in experience—profess his devotion, asa disciple, to.Dm Pusey, 
or Mr. Newman, or indeed to Mr. anybody else!,, J, stilh re- 
member the disgust which I used to experience, in hearing a 
poor simpleton of mawkish saintism express his admiration of, 
and attachment to, dear Mr. S in byperboles, as if his idol 
were the author of the doctrines of salvation, or the very locum 
tenens of the Saviour himself. Now, Mr. S. was a very pious 
man, though by no means overburdened with learning; he was 
also, very benevolent and good-natured. But, surely, , these 
qualifications were no reason why, in his day, in the Univer- 
sity,of Cambridge, young men should have regarded, him as a 
personification of apostolicity, which many. young, men,,and 
elder women) certainly did. That it is natural and easy for 
human beings thus to err, is easily admitted; -yet .this,.is no 
reason why:they should not be expostulated with and; warned 
of their danger. It is easy to lie and. to be dishonest. , Yet false- 
hood: and»dishonesty must always be confronted; and,\never, 
directlyor indirectly, be countenanced. Our Lord himself has 
vided»us with a most truthful caution against eur .confid- 
ing unduly in any human teacher, in conformity, as,might be 
with; St. Paul’s sentiments upon the subject, stated 

above. See Matth. xxiii. 7,8, 9,10... Alas! it,is-still:in, poor 
human nature:to love and to court ‘ greetings, in the markets ; 
and to\be called.of men, Rabbi! Rabbi!” The, Lord of, life 
warns his disciples,:(and he alone has any right to disciples— 
St::Paul we have seen disclaimed all discipling),,‘‘ But, be ye 
noticatled.:Rabbi; for one: is your, Master, even Christ; and all 
yelarebrethren.” The solemn warning is yet continued, as if 
the Mediator were! alluding. to the Church, of Rome itself ;— 
ranean nee the earths | for one 4s your 
Father, whichasin heaven. . Net be. ye ealled Master ;\ for 
one is your : tCbriebeiic etiistes-st wt asiisloau Dis 
e: Fecis most-worthy of.zemark, that the origi ord rendered 
Master in ver. 8, and Master in ver: 10, is very impersnen) <0 
oly 








pressed: it does, inact, allude to the ageney of the 
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Spirit, who, in and through the Mediator, alone leads and guides 
the! soul ‘of man, when duly penitent: for sin, both to truth 
itself; ‘as’ far as it concerns the salvation of the individual) and, 
also; to'the healing waters of unspeakable consolation; so’ beau 
tifully expressed in Psalm xxv. 14.—‘* The secret of the’ Lord 
iswith them that fear him, and he will show them his covenant.” 
See also Prov. i1i. 32. Hence arises the necessity for:men; in 
humility and in faith, trusting themselves rather to the Spirit ‘of 
God, working in their consciences, than to the peculiar notions 
and systems’ of individuals, whether these be, Dr, Pusey at 
Qxford; the Pope at Rome, (who, by the bye, has just turned 
preacher‘again after the lapse of full 300 years); or Mr, Ben 
nétt ‘at Knightsbridge, by London. 
It is much to be deplored that men will not even yet, with 
all:the’ good sense and enlightenment of the age, universall 
efdure sound doctrine, but, after their own lusts, (%. e. self- 
will) make teachers to themselves, having itching ears. Whyis 
thisstill the case? The answer is to be derived from the consider- 
ation, that every man naturally shrinks from the all-knowing, the 
allsearching Spirit of God; some, therefore, stealthily deceive 
themselves by applying to the confessional (which, for the con« 
summation of priestly artifice, Puseyism is both openly and 
seéretly intriguing to resuscitate among us Protestants) and think 
té"‘make a sure and easy bargain therein for the forgiveness: of 
Sin. «It is in vain for any stickler for Romish doctrines to deny 
that:such an'expectation and hope is involved in the working of 
the confessional : that such are the fruits of the system, is-nos 
toriousfrom the pages of even monkish history. | 
Such is the origin and tendency of the views called, forthe 
Want of'a better name, Puseyism. No doubt Dr. Pusey isan 
amiable’ ‘and pious man, and he has a right to managey his 
yin’ his own way ; but he has no right, nor has any oneielse, 
fom “the Pope of Rome to the writer of this article, to:impose 
__patticular views upon his fellow-creatures, in opposition to the 
3 gs teaching of Holy Scripture. ‘The weak and the foolish 
ever disproportionately influenced by the eye and the ear: 





’  théy donot wish to think; with them, it is a pleasure to be: de- 
_ t@ived and imposed on. Gloom, pictorial representation; thea: 
tical display, antic tricks, a beautiful female: figure» with) .a 
_ Yovély’*babe in her arms, the solemn notes- of the organ, the 
thrilling strains of ofttimes saucy children, the thronginig bf the 
fal éutious; the excitement of the nervous female, the affected 
“ofthe presuming youth—these are-some of thevelements 
et leries for re-establishing—(not the Worship of:God !}-- 
WWoribiip’ of ‘man—which is Priesteworship—-and that is 
Paséyism : gin ve U 26¥. DOB .6 .19V if tstesl¥ 
_ Yo oc) to Renwm in’cornu habet, eavete! 290) 31» boxes 
_ London, Feb. 10. MAaGIsTER. 
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‘tom 6 mi ilsemid sasestq ‘bivos 
of} ai yYRAGSAGES..FROM, JHE, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, oF 
to eno eaw oll wv) FREDERIG;TRESHAMis? 2id to taometi!> 
rect Ray are 4 car er ar 
WJzsmioons on Bx. Samvzt Gowsr. istaom aid fil 26 
® Thkve ever read autobiographies with gréat intefesti  No- 
thing more is ‘necessary to render valuable’ ‘the ‘sélfeditéd 
memoirs of ‘any human being than truth and candogt:2 Under 
this peer I have committed to paper these ihinttes’ 6f ir 
own, Whether the formation of my character'be ii6re Uwitig 
to natural disposition inclining me to certain modes "of thodght 
and conduct, or to the force of circumstances, T’ do ndt: knvws 
bist ‘some oud ent may be pronounced pethaps’ afterithe ‘bio- 
Brpic sketch of my early life which I shall attempt: to’ give? ’ 
- When only two years and a half old ‘I was ‘taketi ‘by ‘hy 
er on a visit to my grandfather; he ‘conceived “a “véry 
hg attachment to me; insisted on*my being left with Him; 
nd, as IT was one of a numerous family of children, atid seemed 
very well pleased to stay, my parents ‘unhesitatingly consented. 
Iwas tenderly beloved by him, but not I’ think’ mjudiciously 
“petted.” He brought me up as his own; he’supplied'the*place 
of both father and mother to me; and my own’'parents by 
legrées lost sight of and all but forgot me. “They résided’ at 
*distahce. ° oy considered me as already provided for, and 
soon eéaséd; inthe midst of the cares of a growing family, to 


yy 4 > 7 


any thing about me. 


“The days of my childhood were extremel ‘ones.°"Mi 
hafather was'a clergyman of the Church of Re land.’ mm 
ivitig Worth three hundred pounds a “year, and‘ fhe’ mas- 
ership of & grammar school which brought him‘ im five‘ hutidre¢ 
sounds MoI 3. ‘The redoubtable Dr. Busby: hinivelf' could ‘ne 
dea more formidable ‘appearance in the “eyes of ‘His 
‘than he did. To my eyes my grandfather’ seeniéd to 
lave @ twoféld life. During school-hours, I caught 'the” spirit 
af ‘thé ‘moment, and’ he never had to complain’ ‘of’ insubdt- 
Hitiation ‘in his grandchild; nor had my schoolfellows*{a ‘rare 
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~omplain® 6f'any outward appearance :6f : 
thet iniy’ position well; but it was rather ari dniderstand: 
HAG Wael thiti of the Head; I rather perceived! aiid deted 
ait 1¢ than ‘analysed it,” Out of school-hours hé was myigrand: 
; ' rate ; “ur ‘tind. te nr 
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could’ come himself in a more habitually dignified aspect 
before his pupils; nor did he display any loss of dignity in the 
retirement of his family, or in mixed séciéty. He was one of 
Nature’s genuine Aristocracy. For my part I like to see man, 
the image of his Maker, evince that likeness in his demeanour, 
as - his sorta character. With all this, no schoolmaster 
could possibly have less of the pedagogue about. him...Such a 

would have been sk = a Tn. our ae Ye 
atthe present aay he would have been denounced as. an in- 

te,, Tory... Personal dignity has become unfashis , 


far from being a Tory, however, he owed solely to the i 






. with, which he adhered to Whig principles the loss of_h 
ce, which, would otherwise have been considerable, of mu: 
paper: promotion in the Church. Whigs were then mo 
ORIFIED, at least in their manners, than Tories are now, oe 
as ‘‘a scholar, and a ripe and good one;” but the classics wel 
8..hobby,.and delight. A mathematical master attended. to 
uct.us in.arithmetic, geometry, and algebra, for two hours, 
three.times a week. The free administration of birck-broom 
was, in those. days, the sovereign panacea, for all dulness,. in- 
Golence, and insubordination. I cannot but agree with modern 
yhilosophers in pronouncing the ancient system of flagellatioy 
be.at once a severe and inadequate remedy for. these one 
Phere was, another circumstance which made no impressioj 
n.my-mind at the time, and I cannot say that, as a bog, 
- Gad. remark it ;, but I can now call to remembrance,,as from, the 
abyss of the past, a vision of no unfrequent occurrence at 
yyandfather’s house. This was the anxious and respectful, 
tion, at. times, of duns, one after another, at my Baneit 


floor and in.his hall. I can also remember the profuse syle 
kitel enshospitality to all comers in, be they what they mig 1 
My grandfather kept little company, and appeared to live with 


he. bo! of moderation; but somehow—for this I has 
oak) 



















med.,.since—he managed to be always a little behi id. 
m want of contrivance and calculation. He was a cars 
oe: What I mean to say is, that without materially injuring 
bis.property, or encumbering it with mortgages, he manag 
most, always, to be short of ready cash, exactly at those. times 
d:seasons when it was most required (by no. means. expecte 
she fort ing. Some tradesmen said that he made 
f keeping.themout of their money a long while in;orde 
eket interest. during the interval. . Poor. 4 
’ ¥% gu -him, by themselves: I do not th 
Heier a in common calculation to j 


eh.aikind.of financial ARIPUNTING.s and ag # @, his 

| § aa oe ; i i m d >, would, have abh the aL ek? 
- . behave heer ehend it, wr, ’ - 
BRAN made. to. compr oy cen? setertedto tomnes 
_— +°+«x9MARCH, 1847.—NO, III. VOL, VII, R 
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1eMien in differdné spositions, in society «donot: allow: dor: each 
ethér'siciteunistantial 1 , any*anore’ than: they: canbe 
secboLanpetcn eriuintusing tndogouneswcil wine chetionrect 
® man state 
Spasth/ abel ite dtum: osinege, as to impute: the, slightest : know- 
scart cifeariaheeities in the matiagement, of pounds, shillings, :and 
pence; tha elergyman educated at the University: af Oxford lat 
theidlose!bf the last: century: Where: are: they, <tb imegti With 
such knowledge ?/.In the pages of Honier-+of Vixgak? ini othe 
treatise of Longinus on the true sublime ? in the exploded. 
ophy of Aristotle ? in the plays of. Zschylusy Sdphdtles, cox 
ides‘?: an: the comedies of Aristophanes %:.b begytadsaure 
eworld'that ‘none of these writers say one: waordsabout-thé 
>and, at Cambridge, as little is to. be learned: respecting 
it: ithe - Principia” of Newton. »:'There:ds:a:venyw thite 
saing+—trite ‘to! vulgarity—that ‘ one half fof théeiworld does 
riot knéw. how the ot f: lives ;”.. 1. would extend !thia! fart 
ther still. {In the ebivénte of social life;:ini | this;ene .country 
only} there, are: more worlds on ‘orlds: of::being :than:iever 
Hersthel discovered; and almost as little:isimutually known of 
mage sage in each; as between the different. planets; of the 
solar.system, © Hence our universal:misju t of:each other's 
actibns and «motives. The grand error of mankind,is/ met iso 
much judging (correctly or incorrectly as it may, be) upon ‘false 
piemises,-but!upon scanty and insufficient! premises.-:; Ale--my 
re—was never’ seriously em ai That:cshe;was 
eccasianally subject taltemehtoantsines ~ ko ra. i Tooke 
prinneétiwas miitter of tho ess at college, nosérious 
»to those thus schooled oul * mosti'pertiicious 
bpatiniate-of! human: responsibilities. ad sant DeLasqa10s 
-Uideol grew mp; the same want of political fovesdatipranented 
rfrom bringing me up to any ‘useful profession. 
d:not béar me:from his sight :. and his, inténtion,ef-pror 
Yiding (handsomely: for.me was well known.::1; occasionally 
assisted chith> in) his school. -I had a horse. to myself.at coun 
moetid whenéver I liked... Habits. of desultory: ‘study - and un 
upon me. Secubttione 4 lay on p-eofa and 
day-long; mmetime galloped allover the 
| welt sunset. I sometimes fatigued. 
we exert , or in any. other; kin of exer 
for: foreight gates lllonip heed 
(TOR a: 
edd ke Aja in the Pe ee hoe. a double 


canst, 3a ra . , “the! 
shamijiWs dep iced of Sir Walben Seat 


a em aeeaeaas oneness isodtiw .smod 
ed iclial € all; ihetweem twenty: and 
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twentycone))a citcunistance occurred: to whichubowe) in aoe 
hertdarie colour of my future -destiniesis: Inhadidineddas | 
owith my: poor grandfather, who-was umustalychatty aad 
ot«with. wine—-he was remarkably: regular; amd 1téms 
_—— ; it-waa'the effervescence of a cheerful anda gratefaldieagt, 
me | hime 'a story of Miss. Edgeworth’s3:it wasicalbed find 
«sDurm}** Gf DB remember right. He seemed:veryoimach’ struck 
= a cuaens aes me keep the moral of it in mindi }Heeathdedj 
—— 1about the lips, “I think EL. amwvnot very 
wall Lshy ‘ol said, -“:you will be better after borers 
Tepblteéqtecadof in his. chair, after telling me thatthe 
timiezheivent dver to Ireland, he had had the pleasure:of: 
Mis¢ ‘Edgeworth. A: tiresome fellow her father,’! hey 
fovithchis machines for grinding potatoes, and his tel 
andi whatnot but a cheerful companion when. he <dis ed 
from his hobby. Jam trying to retrace the features-of; Miss 
Bg) bats] have-no clear recollection of the little chit ;vyiuthink 
there were: more’ than‘one of them.” As for me, I threw:-myself 
on the sdfa and read through the tale of “‘ To-morrow!) After 
awhile my grandfather:waked. -<‘I-have been thinking) %csald 
hej that you may:as well go for the lawyer.” Poobservedsdor 
the:(firsttime ‘withyany: alarm, a change in his countenanbes 
eI iwillego forthe doctor,” [:said. >: ‘* Nomno--nds+thedaws 
yer,” there nom I ran: out: of the room, sent) ap a servant; 
threw° Tea f-ona; horse without:.a saddle, and! wenttoithe 
seen ’s3 His°apprentice, after telling me—a:ddsehalieg 
tit, was forced: to confess that his master was notab hone, 
aorilikely tobe till the next morning. I set: offrimmediatelyp, 
sieimiles distance, for a physician. He was, at: homesandi ac 
companied me back in his carriage. On) our arrivaljove sfound 
by grendther on ‘on the bed insensible, and breathing. Heavily. 
the curtain over a scene: which: Ii xcannotgbear 
toigetface: ) oT. ‘dhouk ht neither of laws, nor wills, nor lawyets. 
Uae ivery: thoughtless, but very sincere and sinsplechearted. 
ee eames to my grandfather was: a ‘rooted: ‘andsdisire- 
; @insullied by a single shadowsof selfishnessy Poor. 
aan! it was one of his infirmities to be-canstantlydlesttoy 
i ofé-eonstracting wills;.and: it was during 
* n°one+ will and: ‘another'-thate hei? di 
_ -Aea¥ing me destitute of a claim to one:halfpemy  Prores hic 
_ 03 Were it notthat I believe there is a Divihe; cngle ep 
ne nbs ‘all things,.} should be unable to! 


. narration. » I t fond 
atta; nro Colby you ¥anik ower : so ah ac gm 
wbloyou tb pity me, for from this: you:cannot a W ithodt 


| » without profession, without “meansp and vincapycitated 
Seaee withent proton of: ‘mental:exertion by —— 
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Of fitlelenes, anuequainted with anyiof the arts of life by! whieh 
Hiei pet.*thetr bread;/TIswas thus thrown:loose upon therworld, 
afi @leh und wouteast,—In the article of pocket-money iddeed, 
Se = thad><-been moreigenerous to me than |I wished. 
the waht’of-any-outlet forymy ready cash to exhaust 
iteclf to, in, rather. than from prudential calculations, I, happened 
te have by nie about ahundred and fifty pounds;; Besidesithe 
c@@h’ Ihave mentioned, I had also sufficient good sensenabdut 
iets consult with one of my acquaintances, wpon/whose judgy 
thentoanid knowledge I thought I could place some relian¢e;:and 
ask himewhat he thought I had best do... His:adviceowas that, 
siticé my capital was so trifling, I could notiemploy that eee 

tittie’ to’ better purpose than by immediately aaalifyieg nryself 
legallys in’ the most economical manner, for) practising cin: the 
“profession, as that profession requires ess ee the 

Coe than most others. 
ee8Now remember, reader, what I have told you of my edisonsion. 
It was'such as to fit'me for nothing ‘but being a gentleman| ° I 
justly expected a decent competence, if I may be said) to have 
thought pon the matter at all. Leta certain, time then: be 
‘to have elapsed. Behold:me in London, without.cer- 
tes of qualification, without: means: to: pursue -my; stu 

dar deder to‘obtain them, or to’pay the: usual ‘fees ;—behold. me, 
Serine) ‘to‘sum up all (I can neither tell you why nor: how), 
wearly penniless... am sure I) thought myself, very aero 
¥° but Powas: economical «rather scomparatively with 


my us’étyle of living from my youth upwards; -thanrela- 
tive ‘means, A hundred and fifty pounds: soof come’ to 
ennui n, "Under my auspices, this catastrophe occurred 


Rhé sooner; owing to m me inexperience. With‘almost every 
thing that'every body else knew, I was unacquainted... thought 
‘Premembered: the association of Chatterton’'s name with that of 
the ®'* * coffeehouse. The partial alliteration of :the bard's 
‘me with cht of-the coffee house was at any rate ungestionable. 
which ‘Chatterton, or any other eminent -poet: would 

considering the scantiness of purse common ‘to 









Sires acheap resort: So I thought; atid there 


re two months. It seemed uncustomary 
ociecdaes with, or after, each meal,+-and:‘for wine: I 
waled ees , andvaverse to dining in ‘publics: ‘anywhere 
where TI was first ‘habituated to publicity 














= oo drinking. I was unobservantjahd, ‘therefore, it 
tg i Todiscovered | that. there ‘were »places: cdlled 


SS whidre "good dinners —— peices one- 
edt Chan at ony favourite 


hat: svas 


Adkct 
com qgeneral was to atiful, 
‘Sboeliten eee Hither t capacuid' baion ees ory 
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dfathet’s house, eatables and :drinkablesowere in :the ipaisRy 
hyoHabit of coming’ up;on. to the,table:-hefare us,rsfor all 
thathd: hadonoticed to the contrary,—of themselves, and. going 
away: in ‘like ‘snamner, as regularly and: unceasinglyi as ithe, key er 
lutions: of the planets; yea, all meals;—as) the morning, and 
ome and go,——even so, came and went.rordier .a1 toatl 
etileothink it?is'\Mr. Croker who is said to: haye 
Bloomsbury as a place situated somewhere between; Mesapor 
teniia and Russell “Square. My views of most matters;:conr 
hected with my present condition were about as definite, ;I¢ 
seemed to-be’strange,—yea, ‘‘ wonderful and passing wonderful; 
¥=t0 have'to\lay out money in such things as tea, coffee, sugars 
Batito have ito pull money out of my pocket for the purchase 
evénof)bread; that was “the most unkindest, cut. of |jabl? 
What was the use of money to me at my grandfather's, house? 
—to buy cigars with. Money so spent went naturally.and 
rationally; but to take money fone my pocket for the purchase 
bf loaves from “bakers at the door! it seemed extortionate! ;I 
Was a modern Robinson Crusoe, wrecked upon a, worse,coast 
than>he ever was ‘thrown on, only with the added, disadvantage 
Ofcbeing as shiftless in my new locality as he was; skilful,ae 
devising expedients for self-preservation in his. ., But, the: dud 
éfous:in©my situation was soon succeeded by the true sublime 
factual destitution. I pass by much suffering, of, the nature 
@fewhich; if’ you will read Crabbe’s life, you -may, form, seme 
ddea.\ I’ made several pleasant]acquaintances, whose. fidelity-of 
attachment’ to. me, so long as my funds lasted, was most,exeme 
lary)? I discovered (for all that is new, and becomes; knowayto 
individual for the first time, by personal experiences is, 
discovery) that: poverty was a poor passport inte society: and — 
ithatto be without friends, is to be without characters,.() » «ids 
to (Phe «reader will think I had yet one resource left;—-but aot 
ebhad none: ~My father’s house was (I need not enter into pat 
tidalarsy an unhappy one. . He drank and gambled; away,,his 
 Kiwoperty;neglected his business, and did not stand in. need of 
_ canyadditional inmate... I had no one: in the, wide,world, that 
_ Ward for me; I must say, however; for the credit of human 
_ ‘Wiaturé;‘that, even when my funds, began to fail, me,.as long 4s 
 Syecheer in society lasted so as to make .me |a.-pleasant 
 S€otiypanion; I:was welcome everywhere among,,my fellow- 
tar . ;-but.aman.in.a seedy-coat, with adong.and carer worn 


‘avoided:as an. apparition. 2 arth bas »aitss io 












_ beilln thissprecarious state, I at last got, to! do; 4) dittle;hireling 
Gemiseyopiys Atdeagth Fortune oudesorededto gustan it 

3 tength Fortune esce ito greet me Avi 
daifassing April smile: - ‘With how: Sidlonandnendel commen 
WO: govern a! state |") sayssome .writer,|;/% With haw little witis 
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agi cat tesaye o.! |; Aud éleme 
lemgth; put together. yom whi 
a sib. stent through three editions. , Mewcielipesy 
? a such @ one-as no: medical student, aught dora todt 
ey to\a,book-of arithmetic, or like these, other 
40 sy exiolanes which school-boys sometimes contrive’ t armas 
4h@ix possession. | I have composed original verse aud 
Aaexityyinymy,time ; but, for perpetrating’ eomnesing di sie aber 
of a; moral ‘delinquency in getting up: the, work deditord 
eeentenrahae the former would ‘have, failed +6; procure) meé, 
, and, ae the booksellers,:a. good inamie, « odedtt- 
suttedy cmpos: the-strength of it, to dress better, and ‘to diventiet- 
1eRs>: bien rese»in: the scale of society, ee ® ther. 
eens ati the:a h of summer, 4 what is society 
hish:can-so ‘easily be gulled : in whose market: charlatanry and 
time! dre in: such constant and direct demand; but-which 
no honest ywriter, dependent upon his sor for shis voreed, 
aust! dare to be so-impertinent.as:to enlighten 
yiRreviously to this glimpse of, ill-deserved. oon fortune, I 
went through a t deal Thich L positively. omit toname, lest 
d:thould shock the feelings of the reader. Well,;—I. had just 
naisticreilittkeready cash m hand,' by my. work; and.-by; under+ 
taking <to:gririd young ZEsculapiuses;—as the -bear’ is said: to 
lick ther: enbs'into shape ieltne int ee dswas 
? sculptor.em Im carving: images 1% iTespect-~ 
ee x ‘in rendering them all, technically, 
dk waxranted ‘them to aeons would warrant) a 
if What was the best Cee eee I could applyithe 
Why;:te; pass my 
ation miyselfwhile I had the oe to beisures:>,But 
no; Piankortel it into my head to. make a different | use,of>it, 






































who-was said to have re-discovered, and put 
intés ‘the: science of making men, in: cocitinta 
Pr ‘old, -I'seemed doomed: to experience:the: 


eee eacaaieaini: inreturn for my success in the 
ee surreptitious means, of medical 
ibehigy(arhan! dopatsen sense dictated, J: must: needs 


fandesecll hepa great deal of: which was’ yor ats 
zee hep dg ete cellent, with a wildness, 
3 of my-desk,—every: thing, good; -bad, ox, indif- 

without reservation. » thought 
I would pooure the copyright and ee to myself, and -pub+ 









Apon-mMy own: account; atnmyoqwn 
oe DOr ate increased in pumber under ayen thusias- 


2fTo-showtencmy, Ales: $e 
ngle‘copy:from his hands, +ill 
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lhalPthe amount! of his bill.was paid down,and secutity given for 
4iv? reminder, Fifty-two pounds ten shillings “and ‘ninepenive 
Yowas' struck’ mute with astonishment. | Herevhad ‘FE rt 
léctizig my ‘avocations as grinder, and with this? neglect’ ‘saet 
figed my-character-as such; and, while the printing“of my work 
ee ene had ‘also reduced the sum with which it:was to be 
>: to three pounds and a few halfpence. My ingenuons face 
yed the agony of my mind. The printer took ‘pity. upon 
iny?‘state of suspense and uncertainty, and puta ‘stop‘to all 
doabts‘as ta the propriety of my future steps in this unpleasing 
dilemma, by:arresting me for debt. 0 
-ioFngprovidence ina-poor man, whose judgment. is unsteadiéd 
ese ‘situation, or a complication of adverse: dircutml 
wives, Gs \always:crime; itis never simple infirmity. > In‘this 
héw \sitaation, my: self-possession did entirely desert me; ‘I 
abandotied myself to despair. But for my kind old landlady 
into‘'whose ‘head, however, I never could beat any ‘notion ‘of 
the beauty of metrical composition, or the opinion of my being 
nitisj—but for her, I should have sunk under this‘calamity. 
> sent me food ready dressed, and I was aroused from @ state 
ofijstupor, by. the pangs. of hunger, to partake of: its oShe 
thought{me a simple-hearted, foolish young man, :friendless; 
ahd» thoughtless ;—and she thought right; for I was each and 
allrthese;: “No: mother has he:to bring him milks :no:wife-te 
eigen corn.” What ‘Ledyard. experienced from feminine 
nm sin Africa, I didn that rece oc ae Pane 
ticed misery—the t metropolis. But for this, ould:have 
satiskada [arid> I dank ane look back u her ’ kindness 
ithout; tears,’ I had, in this situation, no facultyy:no ability, 
renewedsliterary composition. I felt sensible that, for:the 
pearers 1 tendivinpooed enough. livoh od3 son 
Ohmy! way to: the Fleet, escorted by my attendant, I caught 
sé of the very lawyer who was to have been engaged in 
iwing up; for my grandfather, one more. will. I knowolhe 
seopmised “me, and recognised .my situation. But jheonly 
sed ‘by without a word. This lawyer’s.character was; stri 
ingas to facts, unimpeachable; but;a.cloud of doubt») 
sone-could tell how, by some means. gathered round: its id 
have'nt to’ tell you; reader, that.a will was feund;! that b ever 
ie Obtamed . what my grandfather intended..for me; jor ythati:this 
_ Idwyer.was intentionally inculpated in my accidental «disinheri: 
a” WiidePas ilseys 214 H Kinde 9115998 a 
o¥ttine; however, did soon shed a kindly. cayoripon me,is 
den auntj:whom I. had ever: dislikeds, ‘Who equally 
inate died, and- bequeathed, me sive! hundred 
- @Bbubtwor montlisafter this casual street-recoghitaos of-me-by 
_—- Re laevyer. 2:1 learned, afterwards, that herqwill had: beensmade 
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— gveat hutftyya short:time dnly before: slie xdiedp and othat 
as Seth iene’ had been‘employed im drawing itiu oe donever 
var feel-in thé least degree grateful to her for itu: "The: bequest 
svas either indde under the impulse of ‘some qual of)<con- 
seierice; ‘or it! Was not made at all: by ‘her, but:was) inserted by 
tlre! lawyer, as strongly suspect, without her knowing anything 
atealk about:it.» His integrity, never disproved; was doubted, 
and deserved'so'to be, if my invincible suspicions be\correet.>1 
shies most firmly believe that I owe this ye etiely 
to 7 
oDhere are many different grades of honesty among sitttind. 
‘Sothe’ mem are just, but not generous; somie are generous; but 
rote just’; and some men are “neither the one nor the: othéri >< 
‘believe it’ was partly owing to this lawyer’s' crooked ways and 
dinéssing’*that my grandfather was lured into that habit»of 
taking ‘and unmaking wills. Technical objections were an- 
isiauated into his unsuspecting mind with regard to each succes- 
sive will';:and; thus, he was: perpetually employed in revising 
cand altetin them. The emolument’ to be derived fronv such 
oma tree “was inconsiderable, but’ men or women who have 
.wtalent-and oa opensity for intrigue are’ ‘like sportsmen ;-—they 
rather e chase than take ‘any pleasure ‘in securing” the 
es love finessing’ for’ its own sake, and their ‘minds 
Saeed in & state of alertness and activity: “I do’nct:judgé him 
upon the above-named grounds only, but from others 'w it 
‘bectedisus' to Garihietate: is: eye, that index of the 
omin betrayed: concealment, and craft, and triumph, and: some 
Eatcaktan in one single glance—as he announted.to 
imé he did personally; my good fortune.’ He was @ man 
‘lef many'and strong feelings, and of passions continually in, a 
estate of conflict... He has been dead many years; and-his-death 
“yasboth mysterious and tragic. Contrary: to many. of such 
vas'have been thus’ darkly depicted: by) thepens of 
re and Sir Walter Scott, I believe: that, throughout, 
pthere ‘reig reme ‘ over all, or, if not over all, over :most 
o@thers: in the schaos:of' his ill régulated mind, the predominant 
‘getifiment of benevolence.’ But when a man attempts to-do 
- good: Ribena means; in violation of the precepts of virtue 
: d:of the ;dictates of sound reason, presttey pity 
usions So sepa op Ay ema bd fant won | 
roceed :—this P pepe: my release. I never in- 
after the mak t I had printed. A few copies got 
, They were never advertised once. I had, as a re- 
bed ny eee, one notice of it in a Scotch 
‘Kyeview, consi ‘ing 0 ' tsix pages of the most unqualified 
ubuse. / partly dese! me Pits” Hurried on by the impetuosity 
of youth, and the then predominant fancy of the-moment, as | 
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nave Sbefore» explained, I had scrambled: together,. ‘into one 
wohume, all:the school-boy rubbish which I | had:ever: committed 
*opaper. | True, some of the pieces had) gained ine prizes: at 
school; but I was now moving in: the»extended circle of a 
wider! world than I had figured in before, » » The imerits) or 
“demerits of the work had little to do with its fate..°The best 
work; unadvertised;: unpiloted into public existence: by! :ex- 
iperienced hands, would inevitably have fared as:ill: ; 
vioBuati now, reader; turn rather from disquisition to» matter of 
fact. Fortune has afforded me sufficient sea-room, and:ex- 
-perience sufficient skill to club-haul my ship. Behold me, then, 
jonce more in smoother water. As to what other incidents :have 
ibefallen me'on my voyage through life, I shall, for the present, 
bbe silent ;~—but what on earth could happen to me'to:make me 
ihappier than I was now? I was rich in the: possession of an 
-unsullied conscience; no sense of false shame associated: itself 
“im my Mind with my past misfortunes, or with the lowliness of 
gmy condition. 1 was humble, and was envious towards no one. 
cbrejoiced in the prosperity of the fortunate ; I sympathised with 
othe anguish of the depressed and disappointed. I breathed the 
yatmosphere of a region into which neither fear, nor false shame, 
enor:vain regret, could enter. I felt myself still to be, sin ‘my 
eworldly circumstances, the lowliest of the lowly, and was. per- 
efectly contented with being such. How could this’ be? No 
jotherwise than from my sense of that extension of our existence 
sbeyond the grave, a clear prospect of which makes too apparent 
othe nothingness of this mortal life for its events to cause the 
owwell-balanced mind any serious uneasiness. Standing on ‘this 
tyantage ground of faith, self-confident and self-possessed, «I 
sdreaded nothing, and I feared no one. I regarded all men—all 
dthines—all life—all nature—with universal love. But of this 
denough. ‘‘ With all the world before me where to choose;” 
ifreestrom danger as from debt; with this paradise of ‘high 
thoughts and fine sentiments within me; and, what formed the 


' tGoundation stone of a good many of them, with four hundred: 


tqounds in my pocket, I think I may pronounce myself safe from 
Siheichiage of leaving the hero of the tale. (videlicet, myself)in 
Safty’ such extremely gloomy circumstances as to tax exorbi- 
(tantly,'at parting, the tender feelings of the -reader;tocwhom 
‘I now, in good earnest,—for the present,—bid FAREWELL. ‘id 
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pslqntsx9 2B) isst mov} it je ye 


TO MY ELDEST DAUGHTER WHEN: an ¢ INFANT LEEPING. 


SLEEPING safe with uni somal: tied 
{Dreams in ae chains have bound thee,” 
Smiling:sweetly in thy slumbers, 

Thee no careful thought. encumbers : 

They are bless’d beyond all seeming z 
Who can smile like thee when dreaming ! 


Take a father’s wishes, blending 
Tenderly, while o’er thee bending— 
Long'may cares/of life pass by thee 
Which, in coming years, will try thee ; 
Arm’d with patient self-denial, 
aan then, re be bap trial. 

ay the grace to thee ven 
a. on earth to live for i. 
Much of'purer bliss attending 
On thy life until its ending. 


Face advancing ills with boldness, stilt 
Meet lh SPP dP s mr ealepent ' ! 
Haepe or much € it snarl a8 xu 

tho Oo ne Qo elve ee! 
oh ng he 8 ee 


bin nals the. e living, 


,2di 


ving! te K 
7 Hine ety fe iy fate and aie . : 
een ates ne’er importune) 
aoa to supply thee 
With whate’er they would deny thee. 


Long the Oak, the forest giant, 
Braves the gale with stem unpliant, 


pict in.an hour, , 
Nok ; Ws beneath its power ; 

By th = a ete ae ge 
ft a ae wi coed lowly ; 


their stalks the buds oft broken, 
Strew’d around, their loss betoken ! 
~20G idguod3 ew marl? said 197: hoissqusst 3H 
apotiesb Hate ike ut to weather of bado oH ole 2 
bas bela meee 892 03 waIbs 


eid ‘gaitMlany x mies tying. ot oy 
eoslg odd Wat aa ony ee 
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May’st thou live from faults exempted 
oviqaaiintorwhich the vaimare tempted,ad T21d ig YM 0% 
And the pangs beyond all curing 

Whichsthe proud. are aye enduring; 


Fear 


Then; though storms should. blacken ranma thee, 


of these will ne’er confound: thee. 


Happy are the gentle-natur’d, 
Earthly-form’d, but heavenly-featur’ d, 
Whom, prepar’d for joys eternal, 

Skies o’erarch for ever vernal : 

Winter brings no frosts can blight them, 
Storms can harm them or affright them; 
Summer’s heat no rays to wither ; 

Safe from all they travel thither, 
Thither onwards to their haven, 

To her nest as flies the raven ; 

Skies above, or blue or black’ ning, 


Still, 


her wing.it knows no slack’ni 


Pleasant tasks are still, done deftly ; 


Homeward steps move ever swiftly. 


But thou now art, raptur'd, keeping: 
Vigils with Queen ab, while s hoe ; 
Smiling” sweetly in thy slumbers, 


Thee 


ho careful thought encumbers : 


Those are blest beyond all seeming 


Who 


Hampstead. 


sible. 


can smile like thee when dreaming ?. 
SAMUEL Gower. 
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A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M CHIPPENDAL®B *')4 
PLO TTT £2 
( Continued.) 2% 14 
pom bwette 
eared in a much shorter time than we thought  pos- 
not ‘been in bed since he left tisyandswiis desirous 


a roceeding to sea immediately... In thishe was.overruled, ms 
ed to consentito take some sho 


: yadMaring this 
e larval the Captain amused: himself with ‘daocesbiaii” the place 





952 dd b's taatdvine® 


ete ‘he ‘had deposited ‘the’ case; and erideavoarmy te persuade 
dis ft Thiist HUCessarily ‘be recovered’: I “own ‘wewere! not? quite 
$4 Satiguine, Still we would ‘not discouragé ‘him ‘by‘télting hin ‘as 


AS‘ Mr. Long ‘would not be detaitied ‘any further front! the 
search, they proceeded the third time''tothe boats!‘ Phey te: 
tiirned, with the closing evening, all disappointed, and ‘the’ poor 
Captain extremely angry with himself, and with every one else. 
He did nothing brat ay the charge of the miséafriage° to “My: 
Long, and, but for our mediation, they must have'eome!to an 
open rupture. The latter gentleman offeréd‘to réifew' the ex¢ 
periment on the morrow, though no one of our ifitiediate party 
entertained any hope of better success:;’ the proposal, ‘however, 
pleased the eae and they, therefore; immediately agreed 
to have an early breakfast, and then procéed” ofeé agam> té 
the spot and repeat their search. ‘Hour after hour we awaited 
their return, and, at last, began to fear that ‘some atcident must 
have happened to them all. Wher they made their ‘appearance, 
they were, if possible, more disheartened thanever: * The Cap- 
tain’ had, now, completely quarrelled with them both, and’ was 
Rober knew not‘ whither. This ‘time, we asked no qies- 
tions, but ‘did our best to dispel their vexation by assuming as 
much indifference as we could command. ~ 16 HB OY 
“We We teenth returning ‘home ‘on the very next day. 
Tt was arranged that Mr. Long should accompany us, “Atsfirst, . 
lie" “Would ‘have: declined our offer; but this’ we overruled. 
ae he ‘had not succeeded, Mrs. H. felt she “was. equally 
‘Rat Bek | 2 


\d'to him. T 4 
7 OTR “événing' had hung heavily on our hands; ‘and we were 
Peeper to separate, rather early, for the night, when # note 
as ‘hfought'in and given Mrs. Hawley. She at onee ‘read it 
a panes i over to her husband, adding, with a smile, “Here 
is ‘another ce of ‘the Captain’s worth; we must ‘not quarrel 
With hit for’ trifies ; but let our friends hear the purport of the 
ridte, Hawley.” «Instantly complying with her request,’Mri‘Eh 
tedd as ‘folluws':--“Do not let them persuade you, my deat 
‘Madarh; that ‘it: was mere anger which caused me to’ leave*them 
day; a thought occurs to me, at: the’ moment, 
Hot ‘made myself ‘sufficiently understood. “Enraged 
| : alittle boisterous with our friends, 
[“departe ined’ not to rest satisfied with ‘the efforts to 
cove ease Which had yet been made. I will not say what 
ant. TOW doitig’ ; perhaps “May not succeed; still; I have to 
det tint How’ Will’ remain, “with what patienve!you ‘can 
é Mel Leng too make another; ard, Ptryst;' 2 
than any ofthe forinér? oiies.!) Have 
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the gaodness. to, present, my, excuses, to him for all yiotem, 
PELAACH: if he.is, Jike,me, he, cannot. resist; the -me lation ofa 
worn... An affirmative, by.the, bearer, to my) request. 1n the 
matter of the forty-eight hours’ delay will be sufficient ; then, to 
sleepy-if-you can;” , .When the perusal of the letter was finished, 
there.was but one opinion of the kind-heartedness of the writer, 
wes had, little faith.in his new plan, the. more, especially, as 
he{had,.ever--been..so positive and confident ; however, it, was 
ufa@nimously.agreed that we should remain where we were the 
time;prescribed; we.could do no less, considering the generous 
and disiaterested’,exertion the Captain had made in the affair. 
sanswer-was, therefore, returned in the affirmative, as soh- 
cited«,,, After,.exhausting all manner of conjecture, we retired 
to,rest, perplexed between conflicting sensations of expectation 
and disappointment. | 
feoSeme of the idle time, thus thrust upon us, we employed 
jn. visiting. the. shipping.. Mr. Long, as a scientific man, was 
aown..to..many of the. commanders, and, through him, we 
eund.an easy access to their vessels. f, 
on While we wereseated at the breakfast table, on the second 
Movyning after. the receipt of the note just described, a;shower 
of small..stones suddenly came rattling against..the. window, 
We all arose to ascertain. the cause, when whom should we seé 
hut, the Captain, with his. good humoured face, carrying some- 
thine ; carefully wrapped up in a silk handkerchief....When he 
gaw,us,,he cried out, ‘Here it is, here it is, | have;it now.’ 
viWvhat, the case?) the will?” we all exclaimed ; together. 
Oh, no, not the case, but something. that will get it; or Jam 
more -deceived than ever. I'll show you; now,don’t bein a 
@:burry, I'll be up in a second.” wer itceaeett 
+: He,now-entered, and, unfolding the handkerchief, placed on 
thetable a rough model of the side of the cabin where the un- 
fortunatecase had been placed; ‘in an instant he was busy ex- 
ining it tous. It was now perceived that there were two 


nésts}of drawers, placed one behind the other, which the Cap- 


#ain had not previously mentioned; though the will had been 
ited,'within the inner nest, which no one, who. was not)in 
the secret, could discover. | AS vind 
6-Qurmeal.was no more thought of ; the gentlemen straight- 
bien tothe boats, and Mr. Long most, willingly, descended 
@ fourth time to the wreck in the diving S cik File Goonmeet 
) = had caused great interest among om seamen, ;,More.es- 
pecially when.they heard the object was, by. the recovery,o. 
‘lest deed,.to:right an injured woman;, their loud and repe, ‘i 
informed. us.of. the issue of the affair; long before @, 
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a wilt the object of-our anxiety. 


2azeqqcT? zor 


ener anT anneal eet px epee bin ate be 


#he.printipal, actors in the- scene return, as they.at |length., did, 
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ocBeerand grog were now: distributed. to’ » considerable amount 

a lacotn geal dejuerhh dnsaviot thitididiabtendbhonte:: 
main! Concthe shore,-we ‘proceeded: to! our dni withoutoloss of 
tine, *: Tisegetitioiencath remainetbwiah usa fewehours}p they: 
then wernt forwatd to London, in ordertoarrange for thé tinsti- 
tation ofa new°trial,: Fortunately, theyowerein tinie teserpre 
the “Witnesses to! the will, whom we have before ‘mentioned; 2am 
who mest‘readily and gladly came: forward!)to yprove lits execu 
tigny’* Everything now went: on. inthe: usual'train of: thédaw; 
atid, “as the /opposite party offered no/impediment) thebmatter 
eame to \an-issue in less than three months;:whew Mrs} Hofound 
herself one’ again in possession of her rights: y1o1lo1s as basi ow 

Bennett now made a merit of having allowed the>triul!t 
eeéd without interruption ; and, as a reward for his fofvearanice, 
ké'miodestly requested of Mrs. Hawley half of: the sumhe had 
so ‘gene igned to her. She knew’he had:no.means of 
se ag men = a an honest way; she; therefore,consented:te 
allow him two hundred pounds per annum) while he» remained 
abroad: (whither he har fled» to'avoid his) creditors)+ «but ‘she 
nétificd to him, that should: he ‘ever: return’to England; the 
aitiuity-would be forfeited, She was induced to:make this sti- 
puilation; ‘with' the view to sevure Eleanor from his-pursuit2 ic 2: 

Peace and happiness were’ once again ’-restored~ to “these es- 
timable people, who, in separate spheres, mourned so long. 
If, in their early days, they had experienced more sorrow 
than generally falls to the lot of mortals, their after years 

in an almost uninterrupted flow of a happiness, great, 
in proportion to their early troubles. Nature seemed to 
have cast them’in the same mould; they «Were made to 
match, and, fortunately, they came togéther.?°* 

The time of my parting drew near. . t.hiad never expe- 
rienced so much reluctance at; leaving..my friends. Again 
Mrs, Raymond requested me to:stay and:ch¢eer-Eleanor, but I 
determined‘ to" ere’ in'*what I had ‘undertaken. Besides, 
Sir G ad made .me promise, through his lady, before I 

, to Fetuth to'them. “I was, therefore, in & medstite ‘com- 
so, Though I offered this as ‘ani’ excises te fy 
I felt I should “have done the same, even if ‘Phad sot 

sromise. Every ing Combined to “make* me “fulfil 
loved my pupils, and had ‘niote° than 
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jalbavow sebeived a letter, from Lady estes annie 
intended sremaining in town. a fortnight longer; She -begged: ch, 
Wwouldicontinue with my friends if such -stay,was agr te 
meq} otherwise, I was, to: return: to; the castle, as, the| Servants 
hadrordets to prepare it: for my reception. |) She:spokewnuch 
im praise ofthe manner in| which my pupils:conductéd then 
delves, and: even -condescended to thank me... This-fertnight, .£ 
determined to: spend with the Simples; I could,do;ne,; lessy 
Seria © all hieir kindness. The time flew rapidly! awayis 
edid: mot: allow).a day to pass without. some plan for my 
dmusément |] was always the pet of the party... Sometime 
we had an archery meeting, at others, an excursion on thé water 
.oShwo days previous to my return, it was arranged to|spend.a 
long morning:at a‘rural retreat some miles distant. The, party 
Wwaslarge, and it was agreed that the younger people..should 
probeed-on horseback, while the senior members, and Eleanor, 
Weré:to-occupy the carriage. tid vrolfs 
odMargaret. and Trueworth were now seldom apart.,) Stilhk 
felt assuted. he was even yet ignorant of his motive im, ‘thus 
séeking her company; the intimacy of cousins, theugh.less 
suspicious, is frequently mure dangerous than that.of parties 


haying no tie$ of relationship between them... bn. 502909 
“gato! Oe ! mo Trost sid seniz 
WoTto2 910K siodd “nt AI 
eissy zits | letsnse ged 
26319 229 Tiga CHAPTER XIII. (ie all boeesq 
ot bsars02 910. rorsieqotq fm! 
ot sbsor 2*+My courser’s broad breast proudly braves, tes ovad 

And dashes off the ascending waves, is ,fodson 
“9x9 “9V9K | And onward we advance ! ih nokia nd rT 

_. We'reach the slippery shore at length, po 


miggh 7) A ‘Haven I but little priz’d, um oe beomsit 
1 gud .xons0! For all behind was dark and dreary :)30*% >:rocnrys Sl wari 
sbieo 1» Apdall before was night and fear.”—Mazerray oj 15th 
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nging Trueworth to feats.in riding. , She was, an exeel- 

t horsewoman, and managed her horse remarkably, well, He 

‘a great admirer of a graceful woman, and -never failed to 
Ser, skill This often induced her. to attempt: dange 

‘ {coA8 NO, accident had ever happened to, her, she became 

flees’ of, danger, and. acquired almost, masculing cours 

dher..manner’,. face, and ,form, ,we 
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displayed, that he resolved “to pull her down a little.” as he 
termed it. There was another and a stronger motive, but 
this he would scarcely acknowledge, even to himself. He had 
admired her pretty face, while she was too much occupied with 
another, to notice his attentions. To the sensible, neglect is 
always a case of great mortification; to one so vain and 
foolish, revenge presented itself to take the place of what, he 
pretended to himself, had been love. , 

On the way, the whole party alighted, to enjoy a fine pros- 
pect from a neighbouring slope. But Grandy srslaited. re- 
maining behind, to take charge of the horses, though there was 
‘@ groom in attendance. We stopped to gaze and to explore 
for some time, until Grandy’s patience beginning to fail, he 
threatened to ride off and leave us to ourselves, 

We had proceeded about a mile, when Grandy, in a banter- 
ing way, dared Margaret to clear a hedge, and she immediately 
undertook to do it. Most of the party remained quiet, but 
one or two, with myself and Trueworth, rode to the other side 
to see all fair. 

We felt assured she would easily perform such a trifling leap. 
We heard “all right,” from the other side. Away she went and 
cleared the hedge beautifully, but the saddle slipped in an 
instant; how, no one could tell, though some suspected Grandy 
raust have loosened the girth. Margaret: could scarcely retain 
her eaet and meet, rein; the horse became alarmed, set 
at et 30 the fair rider only kept on by grasping the 
mane. The affrighted animal Soden the sere ated in, 
and, after unseating his burden, passed to the other side. 
Quick as lightning, Trueworth threw off his coat, and plunged 
in after her. The stream was not deep, but her habit proved 
so heavy in the water, that she could not assist herself. As 
Trueworth reached her, she rose the third time. He caught 
her bat with his right hand; unfortunately, the string broke, 
and she again disappeared. We thought all was now over, 
when, with his left hand, he firmly grasped a piece of the 
floating habit, and dragged her to the shore, apparently lifeless. 
When ht to the bank, we, at first, knew not what to do 
for her ; there was no wee within some miles of this 
sequestere —_ The groom had a small bottle of brandy in 
_ We endeavoured to pour a little down her throat, 
‘seemed to be incapable of swallowing. I now pro- 
leasing her from her wet clothes, and, if possible, 
ing a fire of dried sticks or any “convenient material. 

tlemen formed a ped of dried leaves, which they 
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animation reappear. ‘T'rueworth now rode with all speed to 
his mother’s, which was the nearest house, for assistance. In 
two hours, he returned with a carriage, and dry clothes. When 
he saw her greet him with a faint smile ; he took her hand in 
his, and watered it with his tears. 

It was, now, agreed, that she, her cousin, and myself, should 
proceed on our way in the carriage. ‘Do go with me,” she 
said, holding out her hand to Trueworth, “ I know I am safe 
with you;'I am still frightened; you have saved my life once 
to day: do not desert me, now.” “ No, dearest,” he said softly, 
“T will be with you in a minute.” Turning from us, we now 
saw him in earnest conversation with Grandy, and I overheard 
rather high words. It seemed, he had discovered from the 
groom, who had saddled the horse for Margaret, that all was 
right when she set out; he, therefore, accused Grandy with 
having loosened the girth. The latter, horror-struck at the 
result of what he had intended merely as a freak, confessed the 
truth, and offered every reparation in his power. All Trueworth 

uired, was an apology to the lady. Grandy, therefore, now 
approached the carriage to ask Margaret’s forgiveness; this, she 
freely accorded him. He, then, put spurs to his horse, and we 
have never seen him since. 

As we rode along, every unguarded word spoke Margaret's 
affection for Trueworth; while he, carried away by the same 
feeling, offered her at once his hand and heart. I silently 
rejoiced at beholding this happy accomplishment of my wishes. 
it appeared strange, that I, of all others, should be the one to 
Witness this; but life is made up of strange events. I had ever 
done my best to promote this result. 

en we arrived at the place of our destination, congratu- 
lations were offered on every side. Mrs. Raymond was silent, 
but her feelings were fully understood. The father was profuse 
in his acknowledgments to Trueworth. He “had been more than 
a father to his children,” said Mr. R——.,, who regretted, at the 
‘Same time, his total inability, adequately to express his sense of 
gratitude and obligation. Such an opportunity-was not to be lost. 
frueworth soon convinced the father that he could give him 
he most acceptable of all rewards ; and as there was no objection 
0 the match, the affair was speedily arranged. The events of 
the morning had rather clouded our mirth; and as it was con- 
aidered prudent that Margaret should not fatigue herself too 
_ tiiuch, we returned earlier than was at first intended. We all 
went back to the Simples, where a splendid dinner was provided 
rus. Margaret was not present; Mrs. Simple had prevailed on 
r to go to rest, and remain under her roof until the next day. 
eworth appeared absent during the whole meal; and when 
“actually poured a glass of wine into a lady’s plate, I fancy, 
MARCH 1847.—NO. III. VOL. VII. 3 
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at. Lady Fitz Alpine’s, our mirth would have been considered, 
such a critic of manners as. Lady Fitz Alpine been present, 
nota little vulgar;, however, to say the least of it, it was 
genuine,. On the morrow, Margaret was quite herself again. 
As. this was the last day of my vacation, she agreed, at-.Mrs. 
Simple’s, request, to, pass it with me; and the recollection that 
she was about to render one happy, in whom I should. ever 
continue tea feel great interest, increased the pleasure even 
beyond. that which I was. accustomed to enjoy in her society. 
She, made me promise to be her bridesmaid. I, at first, hesi- 
tated, but, feeling it would look very like affectation to refuse, 
I consented... Besides, in consequence of my declining to listen 
for an instant to the proposals Trueworth once made me, he had 
never been more than a brother to me. I. therefore. heartily 
rejoiced in the happiness to which it would. have been out of 
my power. ever to have contributed in the way he once wished. 
I felt mow, as. I had ever felt, since the marriage of -John 
Ainslie, that my hopes were blighted in the bud; and though 
I endeavoured to live for the good of others, my happiness was 
gone for ever. . 
When I consented to be bridesmaid, Margaret, in a laugh- 
ing way, told me she was aware of Trueworth’s previous 
predilection in. my favour, ‘I like him the better for it,” she 
said, ‘f You would not have him; but I, being determined the 
ung. man should not die a bachelor, therefore took. pity on 
m_ myself. . Nay, do not look so grave; you know very well 
you can’t love him, and I do; so I trust, the matter is arranged 
to, our mutual satisfaction. | admire his first. love, and,.am 
rather surprised he should cast his regards, on, me, after, having 
once looked so high... Even.now,, I don’t believe, he would,ever 
have thought of me, but for Grandy’s wickedness, but-for, that, 
we might have grown old: together, without. knowing. each 
other’s.mind; and, perhaps, have. been doomed..to. perpetual 
celibacy., -Now you, fair_lady, were never intended for an.old 
maid; don’t, turn away your head so provokingly; I hope.soon 
to see, some preux cavalier appens and lay, siege to that heart 
of, yours... Though it isso well guarded, if once you submit to 
| e,it,.is.all over. ;Those,dames who are the most 
cult;to please, are sure to be the most in earnest when once 
are captivated. You are losing time sadly; let me see, 
cannot I find you a partner—one.that will suit even your 
notions and requirements? But I fear you would not approve 
of my selection. Joking apart, I wish I could see you married ; 
you were made to love, and to be loved. I am convinced, a 
| { ‘Dy you must be founded on the best motive. 
How different from those girls who draw men on, merely for 
the sake of boasting the refusals they have given. Shame! 


~~ 
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shame! I say, on those, who can thus play with nature’s best 
affections! Can we be surprised at the ill opinion that some 
‘have formed of our sex, when we see the flippant conduct of so 
many who belong to it? We know that no man of worth, 
‘unless under very extraordinary circumstances, ‘will venture to 
pay attentions to a female without some encouragement; and 
‘are not hearts too precious to be made mere playthings ?* "How 
P'should rejoice to see the coquette shunned as one ‘shiuns°a 
pestilence! Could we fancy the order of things so far reversed 
that offers came from us, we should think ourselves extremély 
ill-used, if the men behaved to us as some of us behave to them, 
But are those women less open to censure, who dare to act’ as 
Ichave indicated? It is a common fault with us, to make-a 
great parade of our delicacy. Oh! how I wish it were a little 
more consulted on these occasions, on which, more than on any 
other, it is needed.’ I speak not now with regard to those men- 
butterflies one sees in every circle ; they are beneath our notice, 
‘They go from flower to flower, like their namesakes ; flutter 
‘about for a few years; die, and are forgotten. Even if they 
venture to marry, they choose those who resemble them, and 
continue the same round of flutter, flutter, to the end. 

“i How different to the better part of mankind, whom T liken 
tothe bee! their occupations may oblige them to roam during 
‘the day; but do they not return gladly to their hives, treasure- 
daden, with the retiring light? I trust I shall ever make an 
‘attractive home for him, and that my cousin will ever find an 
‘affectionate partner in me. If you had seen and known as 
‘m®uch'of him as I have, you could not have failed to love him. 
Pam quite surprised at myself. I began in raillery, and have 
‘produced a homily well becoming a matron of twenty years’ 
‘Standing at least. It is a serious loss to my cousin, that he 
(was not at hand to hear it.” ‘ Nay, dearest,” he exclaimed, 
leoming from behind-a large tree; which had entirely screened 
‘himfrém the seat on which we were sitting, “* Say ‘not ‘so’; 
: a cousin, (would I could hear you call me Archibald !) a 
ibéen exceedingly edified by every word of which it consisted. 
GI trust I shall verify your allegory. May I ever en like. the 
‘bee! My hive, I am sure, will always be well: stored: with 
‘Sweets, and there can be no doubt I have chosen an affectiona 
‘partner for life.’ 9 


RN! | (To be continued.) 
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hispering Gallery. 


Waar action was ever so good or so completely done as to 
be well taken of all hands? It concerns every wise man to settle 
his heart’ in 4 resolved ‘confidence of his just grounds, and then 
to'go on in a constant course of his well-warranted judgment 
and practice, with a careless disregard of those fool-bolts which 
will "be sure to be shot at him which way soever he goes. 





\Renpsdéonet Cusromers.—Archdeacon Paley, in ‘one of 
his familiar table discourses, touching upon the expenses brought 
upon husbands and fathers in the way of cambrics and satins, 

** T never let my women (be it understood he spoke of 
Mrs. A Archdeacon Paley and the Misses Paley) when they go 
shopping: take credit; [ always make them pay ready money, 
i y money is such a check upon the imagination.” 





...Too much wealth is very frequently the occasion of poverty. 
He whom the wantonness of abundance has once softened, easily 
sinks into, neglect, of his affairs; and he that thinks he can afford 
to, be negligent, is not far from being poor. He will soon be in- 
volyed..in perplexities, which his inexperience will render insur- 
mountable; he.will fly for help to those whose interest it is that 
he should, be more. distressed, and will. be at.Jast torn: to: pieces 
ms the vultures that. mare hover over fortunes in decays ) 


ate dy 





At ig:said, of. the Hyena, that naturally it is no wiy ravenous, 
but, when once it.has tasted human flesh, it becomes the most vora- 
cious ; seni of .the forest, and. continues to. persecute mankind 
ever are 4 corrupt magistrate may be considered as a: human 
peene (5 e ° begins perhaps, by a private snap; he gues on to a 
ds; he roceeds to a meal in public; from a 

ces. to, a, eit; and at last, sucks blood like a 
's Citizen wt the. World. 


AAA awY hae porte, | vl 


sus has spent, his life among. books,—new to the 
a paren ee ee with man, but. Py L emlcoan hie infor- 
tmay be considered as a being whose mind is filled 
errors of the wise. Utterly ‘unqualified for a 


ei ife, yet confident of; /his own, skill in the 


with omer Aoadepese on es vanity. 
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Romps.—There is seldom much love ina romp. If there be 
any at all, it is not of a very profound ,ortpassionate description. 
‘Romps have too much mischief in their pates to be capable of 
thinking or feeling very deeply on any subject. . : 





* An Italian bishop, who had endured much, persecution, with 
acalm, unruffied temper, was asked by a friend how he attained 
such a mastery over himself. “By making a right. use.of|n 
eyes,” said he: ‘ I first look up to heaven, as the place where. 
am going to live forever; I next look down upon the earth, and 
consider how small a space of it will soon be all that I can occupy 
‘or want; I then look around me, and think how manyiare far 
more wretched than I am.” | ea 
jo Cannot Breap.— The Belgian Carrot mixed with flour 
makes capital bread, as does also the red carrot; but the coleur 
is.somewhat against the latter, although the bread is superior to 
that made with the white Carrot, being pleasanter in flavour, 
moister, and yet firmer. Instead of equal quantities of Carrots 
and flour, only one fourth of the former is used, a half being 
found:to render the loaf too close in texture. A peek of flour 
et yields three good-sized loaves, but mixed with 7Ibs.° of 
rots produces four, and of excellent quality. As Tegards’ thé 
paration, I followed the instructions in the Chronicle to the 
tter. Carrots grown on sandy soil are better than ‘those from 
clayey land, as, when well boiled, you may pass a fork with’ thé 
greatest ease through the former, but those from the clay are haré 
at the heart,’ therefore much more difficulty is found in bréak- 
ing them up. They should be mixed with the flour while 
warm—a point, as I understand, of considerable importance. 
ly beating the Carrots up, use a wooden bow! and spoon, the wood 
affording’ hold which other vessels do not—F. Nash, Ludlow: 
#eb.\2.—[The bread was “good,” but it tasted too much of 
the:Carrot for a fastidious palate.|—Gardeners’ Chronicle. ©’ 
8 OJ. it _™ 
6 Swepe Tors as Foop.—On opening a pit of Swedesilately, I 
observed that the crowns had thrown out numerous shoots deli: 
cately blanched, as | believe is usual at this time of year—some 
of which I ordered to be dressed for dinner, and found them 
almost, if not quite, equal to Sea-kale. Should any of, your 
readers be unacquainted with so cheap and easy-to-be-procured 
_ delicacy, perhaps I may be doing good service, in this time of 
_ earth, in publishing my discovery.— D.,; Shepton-Mallett. °° 
ee te : tiv 











.- eoPansnip Breav.—Mr. Petit, of Cotton-lune, Bury, is making- 





bread,:four parts parsnips, and five parts wheat flour, ‘ It_eats 
remarkably well—is nutritious and wholesome. ‘” PDE NOS 
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Fur Founpirne Hosprrat at Moscow.—This is perhaps 
the most extensive charitable institution in the world. It isa 
ienificent building ‘by the side of the Moskwa, and, with its 
pardens, hospitals, and: offices, is more than half a mile in cir- 
eainferenctes' -’There ‘are two separate establishments in this 
institution one for: the support, maintenance, and education, 
of vhildren of the: ‘poorer officers of the civil and military ser- 
viéeés=-another wherein all babies are received indiscriminately. 
Iw'the ‘former, the children are taken at the age of eight, and 
kept’ till they are eighteen. They receive a first-rate education, 
learning French, German, dancing, drawing, and, at the end of 
ten years, are quite prepared for any position in society which 
they may be called upon to fill. The boys were out of town, 
at one of the many country houses attached to the institution, 
where the pupils of both sexes are annually sent for the benefit 
of their health. ‘Their numbers are, about three hundred boys 
and three hundred girls. We found, on our arrival, all the girls 
iti the chapel, where mass was being celebrated. They looked 
very well, and were all dressed alike, in green gowns and white 
pinafores. But I fear I cannot praise their good looks, for 
eauty is distributed among them with a very sparing hand. 
We were received by the lady-superintendent of this department 
of the hospital—a charming person, who speaks a number of 
languages, and who kindly accompanied us over the whole of 
her kingdom in the great house. Every attention is paid to the 
comforts of the ‘pupils, and no expense spared to render their 
education -perfect. 'We were shown some specimens of their 
drawing, which ‘exhibited considerable proficiency in the art, 
and were worthy of the ‘school of design. Those who evince 
a taste for music have the advantage of the best masters in 
Moscow. ‘We saw six piano fortes, in six separate small rooms, 
and we are told, that some of the best public singers in Russia 
-have teceived their education within these walls. The females 
generally employ themselves as governesses or teachers after 
they leave the hospital; some go on the eee in fact their 
education renders them fit for any situation. When we had ex- 
amined all the apartments belonging to the great school, we were 
introduced tothe lady-governess, who took great pains to show 
us every thing, and seemed to wish that we should see’and un- 
derstand all the details of the institution. We then ascended 










to the r, where we found an immense suite of apart- 
ments, c e hu wet nurses with their youthful 


charges. » They “were all»dressed in the Russian costume, and 
each stood at ‘the foot of her bed, with the infant in her arms, 
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making low bows as we passed. They were very clean, but 
very ugly; and out of five hundred, who were nearly all young 
women, I did not see one who had the slightest pretensions to 
good looks. . They get a paper rouble a day and their food ; 
this:is great pay, in Russia, and, consequently, there ate 
a t number of applicants for the office, which, they,.can 
eaibpribaid for three months. The babies are kept for three 
months in the institution, when they are sent out to nurse,:-Lheir 
adopted mothers receive seven roubles a month from the insti- 
tution, until the children are able to do something for’ them- 
selves. When they are first brought to the hospital, the only 
- Questions asked of those who carry them to it, is their name, 
_ and) whether they have been baptized? if they have not, the 
ceremony is instantly performed, and, when there is no desire to 
the contrary expressed, they receive the name of the saint whose 
day it happens to be. They are then washed and clothed ; and 
a:medal, with their number, name, and date of admission 
mscribed thereon, is hung round their necks, corresponding 
with a card given to those who bring them: their parents may, 
by these means, claim their offspring during the first. fourteen 
ears. The poor little child, deserted by its natural protectors, 
is thus provided for, and is certain of sustenance for the rest. of 
its life. The number admitted to these benefits is immense; 
the:average is, about twenty-five a day, or more than nine 
thousand in the year.—Bourke’s St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 


onto’ Hark! from Algeria’s shore there comes a tone, 

9 ‘A ery of anguish, and a shriek of fear; 

usd? § The réhice drum is sounding; from his home 

wi | The Arab warrior lifts aloft his spear : 

eons The war-horse prances, and the echoing cheer 

a Is rais’d for liberty—unsheath’d the sword— 

20 In\glittering ranks the marshall’d foes appear ; 

Sie: The hated leaders of a race abhorr’d 

«© Rush fiercely o’er the plains: Arise, Algeria’s Lord! 
ai}: * * * ~ ~ 





Home’s in the desert—home's in every land— 


Es Not less on Afric’s shore than, France, with thee: 
vow ov Thou art the tigress ; thou the robber’s band; 

wort, And she the captive struggling to be free: 

-we oo.A noble struggle—home and liberty !— 

Hsbia: Then spare the children, spare the maid, the wife; 


eqs Cold-blooded murder is not worthy thee! 

iftticoy If thou'wilt have “ war to the deadly knife ;” 

bas .Yet ‘spare fair woman’s breast, where only love is rife, 
euris 15.1 Farquharson’s Pleasures of Home. 


ret 
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| MARCH. 
By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Ignez de Castro,” and other Tragedies, 


. Winter departs—as one whose swoon is o’er 
Shews a faint smile where all of late seem’d dead, 
So, th’ awakening earth, benumb’d no more, 
: = ve smiles that o’er her features spread. 
Like of verdant spears, above the soil, 
: Bu ee plants, and shoots, in trim succession rise ; 
~Thro’ garden-ranges, busy labourers toil ; 
The day is fine—his task the sower plies. 
The days extend—the buds increase—the air 
Softens—the forward lambs are in the field— 
To tree-top nests the clamouring rooks repair— 
Gushes of freshness glades and en yield— 
All creatures, now, the quick’ning Spring invites 
To drink new draughts of health, and share her pure delights. 





Canavan Forests.—I know of nothing in this world. capa- 
_ ann exciting: emotions of wonder and adoration more directly, 
to travel alone through its forests. Pines, lifting their 
oo tops’ beyond man’s vision, unless he inclines his head so 
far backwards as to be painful to his organization, with trunks 
which — fathoms of line to span them ; oaks, of the most 
gigantic form; ‘the immense and graceful weeping elm; enor- 
mous poplars, whose magnitude must be seen to be conceived ; 
lindens, equally vast ; walnut trees)of immense size; the beau- 
- tifal birch and the wild cherry, large enough to maketables and 
furniture of.. Oh! the gloom and theglory of these forests, and 
the deep reflection that, since they. were first created by the 
Divine ‘fiat, civilised man’ has never. desecrated them with his 
unsparing devastations; that a peculiar race, born for these 
solitudes, once dwelt amidst their shades, living as Nature’s 
woodland children, until a: more: subtle being than the serpent 
of Eden crept amongst: them, and, with his glittering novelties 
and , caused | their total annihilation! I see, 
ere iP ke tanta Jo, a ees stalking in 
yan a form ch Apollo ht 
Sede the ev ad and silent woods; I oi in 
“spirit, the bearded stranger from the rising sun, with his deadly 
“arms and) his more deadly fire-water, conversing with his savage 
fellow, and omnes Gonads. 







~ R LO yer was one: of : the 
recta cama ; ici rhe was ever 
’ rt is-cortain that he never saw 
says Lord ee one ‘of the few 


a a colaalr. and he is, 
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men, ‘ born to hereditary rank and competent fortune, rising 
to great distinction in the profession of the law in England.” 
o Guie most beneficial change he effected by his own authority, 
and from his own sense of what was right. Hitherto, according to 
ancient custom, large ‘ New Year’s Gifts’ were annually made by 
all the officers of the Court of Chancery tothe Lord Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper. The consequence was that, for their reim- 
bursements, they were allowed to extort large. fees, froni the 
suitors ; constant reluctance was felt to visit these delinquen- 
cies with suitable punishment, and the judge was crippléd in 
the discharge of his most important duties. This usage was 
common to all the Courts in Webtuiineter Hall. But, thete was 
another of a more monstrous nature—and still more pernicious 
—which was peculiar to Chancery—that all the Counsel who 
practised in the Court came to breakfast with the Chancellor, 


- on the Ist of January in every year; and in the hope of being 


raised to the bench, or of obtaining silk gowns, or of winning 
‘the judge’s ear,’ made hima pecuniary present, according to 
their generosity, or their means, or their opinion of his venality 
or stability. Lord Keeper Cowper resolved entirely to abolish 
all:'these ‘ New Year's Gifts. "He first, out of delicacy, men- 
tioned the subject to Godolphin, the prime minister, knowing 
that he was likely to be privately censured, although no one 
could openly oppose him. In his Diary, under date, ‘30th 
Dec.’ he says, ‘I acquainted the Lord Treasurer, with my de- 
sign to refuse New Year’s Gifts—if he had no objection against 
it, as spoiling, in some measure, a place of which he had the 
leonferring. He answered ‘it was not expected of me but that I 
might do.as my predecessors had done, but, if I refused, he 
thought nobody could blame me for it.’ Accordingly, the Lord 
«Keeper gave notice that no New Year’s Gifts would be received 
cby him. Nevertheless, on the morning of the Ist of January, 
eseveral came to his house with the usual offerings, but. the 
‘were a]l denied admittance; and with self-congratulation, thoug 
snot without apprehension of consequences, he immediately 
wrote in his Diary, ‘ New Year’s Gifts turned back: and pray 
God it doth me more credit and good than hurt, by maki 
tsecret enemies in fece Romuli.’ The storm that he dre 
earose. No sooner was the fact known that the holder ofthe 
yGreat Seal had refused all New Year’s Gifts, than the Chiefs 
eof the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and.Exchequer, were 
i thrown into a state of consternation ; and alarm was. felt by the 
heads of the Treasury, and other departments of the govern-. 
ment, who derived considerable advantage from the present- 
ogiving custom.” But the noble-minded judge persevered ; | and 


wthe common-law judges, it was not) lost.-—Lord Ca 


- xthough his: example was not immediately followed, .at: least.b 
hell's 
| ~—wdiives of the Lord Chancellors. (Murray). . i's 
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cane following Dascuietive Sxetcuzs from an unpublished MS., en- 
titled—“ A Flying Visit to the Adriatic, the Levant, and the Red Sea,” 
have hitherto only received a local circulation in the columns of The Wind- 


sor and Eton Express. 
ot PALESTINE. 

Morning in Syria. When the palm-tree showers 
Steep May in coolness. Lo! the deep blue skies 
Are cloudless as the depths of woman’s eyes, 

Ere love and all its cares os fill’d her hours 

With anxious thoughts. From snow-bloom’d Citron bowers, 
The turtle hatch’d ’mid fragrance, sobbing flies ; 
The light gazelle in beds of incense lies, 

Licking light dews from thyme and musky flowers ; 

While teeming mangoes clasp the verdant sod, 
With golden bell-shap’d buds. From yon minar 
The grey muezzin’s call is heard afar— 

“* Come ye to prayer! there is no God but God.” 


JERUSALEM. 
Daughter of Zion, in thy dust divine! 

Whose glory once shone brighter than the ray 

On Carmel’s golden top when dawns the day, 
O dearest, holiest land of Palestine! 

Thy soil is still the same ; the sunshine still; 
e cloudless azure, and the balmy gale ; 

The th slope, cool grot, and smiling vale : 
Thine still t e silver wave, and thine the purple hill : 
Still stock-doves wake the morn with melody. 

Alas! in such a scene, so proud, so fair; 

Where fame might shrink, and beauty might despair ; 
Where myrrh and incense lure the mountain bee, 
What shame to think such charms were only lent, 
Like frustrate hopes to love, bright visions to lament ! 


| PALMYRA. 
Oh Tadmor! Eden of the lonely wild; 

Mid barren solitudes securely plac’d, 

Thy native bulwark, the surrounding waste, 
Now ruin frowns. where matchless beauty smil’d. 
Thou lovely city, what rejoicings rose, 

What altars blaz'd, what clouds of incense roll’d 




















Their rich perfume around thy shrines of gold ; 
What songs of triumph from the gaping throng, 
As th Queen, Zenobia, mov'd along! 
Such was thy glory once. A transient gleam 
Like a cloud-pageantry it pass'\dalongs © 
Zenobia fell; and art:and: freedom ‘shed: hvEuipiag x 








Their parting splendour round Palmyra’s head: | Bece. 
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FROM THE ARABIC OF TOGRAL 


Oh! ask me not:—Oh! task me not, 
Her monument to see ; 

For doubly blest, is there the rest, 
Which never comes to me. 


Oh! say not so;—you may not so, 
All powerful love inhume ; 

For in the breast, while life’s a guest, 
Your heart must be her tomb. 


Ecce. 





A POETICAL SKETCH FROM IVANHOE. 


‘* THE hunted fox, the tortur’d wild-cat, wrung 
With madd’ning pain, defend and love their young: 
Each sire of Abraham’s persecuted race 

Clings with affection to his child’s embrace.” 

Such was the cry parental anguish rais’d, 

When, fearless of the flame that fiercely blaz’ d, 
Each shape of death unheeded or defied, 

The Jew reprov’d the Norman parricide. 

Not for himself he fear’d; though, dark around, 
In savage scorn, grim-visag ‘d vassals frown’'d ; 
Though man had ne’er, upon that despot’s face, 
Been known one gleam of mercy’s + ee t to trace; 
Not for himself the widow’d parent fear 

But for the child his doating love had rear va. 

Full of the peril o’er her head that hung, 

From his torn heart each meaner thought he flung ; 
Clasp’d his oppressor’s knees, in wild despair, 
And suppliant pour’d his agonizing prayer. 

Take my gold, Norman! waste my scanty score— 
Take all thy wish demands—more—ten times more— 
Plunge’ me in want, in ruin, if thou wilt, 

But save, oh! save my Rachel’s child from guilt : 
By all thy boast on earth, thy hope above, 
Save the sole relic of her buried-love! 
*‘ Smile not in mockery of parental grief— 
By Heav’n! in death my woes shall court relief, 
In ling’ring death, ’mid tortures borne and brav'd, 
Ere gold Bo give thee, till my child be say’d.” 
N. L, T. (Oxon). 









~GENTLENEss is a sort of mild atmosphere, and it enters into 


a child’s soul, like the sunshine into the rosebud, slowly ‘but 
. expanding it into beauty and vigour. 
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[The late inclement and snow-stormy weather has recalled to our recollec- 
tion the following accounts of elemental perturbation, which we have at our 
_ elbow, and extract here for the edification of our readers. ] 

STORMS IN THE CoRDILLERAS OF Perv. — On the raging 
ocean, and in the dark depths of the aboriginal forests, I have 
Witnessed terrific storms, whose horrors were increased by sur- 
rounding gloom and imminent danger, but never did I feel 
anxiety and alarm as in Antaichahua, (a district of the Cor- 
dilleras celebrated for storms). For hours together, flash 
followed flash in uninterrupted succession, painting blood-red 
cataracts upon the naked precipices ; the thunder crashed, the 
zigzag lightning ran along the ground, leaving long furrows in 
the scorched grass. The atmosphere quivered with the con- 
tinuous roll of thunder, repeated a thousand-fold by the moun- 
tain-echoes. The traveller, overtaken by these terrific tempests, 
leaves his trembling horse, and seeks shelter and refuge beneath 
some impending rock.—TZhe Mine, the Forest, and the. Cor- 
dillera. | 

Tue Great.Storm1n Tuscany tn 1333,—On the first 
day of November, 1333, the heavens. seemed suddenly to open 
and pour down an. incessant stream of water for ninety-six 
hours. successively, not .only without diminution, but in aug- 
mented volume : ‘continued sheets of fire, with sharp and vivid 
flashes, struck fromthe clouds, while peals of thunder bel- 
lowed through the.gloom, darting bolt.after bolt inte the earth, 
and..impressing on mankind ‘the awful. feeling, of universal! ruin. 
The natural and superstitious fears of the people were painfully 
excited, and all. the church and convent belle tess tolled:.to con- 
{nie Pee apis of,:She storm’: ‘men and women were seén elam- 

ering on slender planks, from: roof to. roof; amidst: falling tiles, 
crying. aloud for mercy with such an unusual din as almost to 
drown the deeper tones of distant thunder; aud realise the idea 
of chaos, or the infernal regions. of their own great: poet. The 
first, burst of the Arno, even near its source, broke . over 
rocks, and .woods.and banks and fields, and deluged the green 
plains, of, Casentino; then sweeping in broad and spreading 
ie over those. of Arezzo, flooded all the upper Val-d’Arno, 

c vith mighty forcebore off mills and. barns and granaries in 
its, course; wath.every human habitation, and all that it contained, 

imate, and. inanimate, like weightless things. . Trees were up- 

e). destroyed, men, women, and children suffocated, 
the. clean away,-and thé dark torrent, thus unna- 
turally loaded, came roaring down.on Florence. The tributary 
ade after, Swamping.its native vales, rushed madly down, 

¥. SVeee WE Sees i 


vince (on:its:wave, and swelled the 
now changed .to torrents; gaxe foree:and danger to-the flood 


















 the,Mensola, every common ditch, 
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which’ rolled its angry surges towards the capital. On the 4th 
éf’ November, 1333, the whole plain of San. Salvi was covered 
to the depth of twelve, sixteen, and even twenty feet; the 
waters mounted high against wall and tower, and swept round 
Florence like the tide on a stranded ship. For awhile the ram- 

arts withstood this pressure; but presently the ante-port of 
Sanita Croce gave way; then the main gate, then the Porta 
Renaia ; and then night set in: but with it was heard the crash 
of falling towers, and the onward rush of the water, which, still. 
unchecked, swept, wavy, broad, and cold, over the ill-fated town. 
Two: hundred and fifty feet of the walls had been crushed by 
the enormous pressure ; the red columns of San Giovanni were 
half buried in the flood; it deluged the cathedral, encompassed 
the altar of Santa Croce, measured twelve feet in the court of 
the Bargello, sapped the shrines of the Badia, covered almost 
all ‘the rest of the city four feet deep, and even beat on the first 
step of the public palace, the loftiest ground in Florence. The 
town beyond Arno was scarcely less submerged ; nearly a thou- 
sand feet of the ramparts fell, and the Weir, then above Ponte 
Carraia, was entirely destroyed; this brought instant ruin on 
the:bridge itself, which all, except two arches, was buried in 
the wave; that of La Trinita as quickly followed; then the 
Ponte Vecchio, its shops and houses, gold and jewellery, went 
down in masses: Rubaconte stood in part, but the indignant 
waters, overleaping a lateral arch, shuttered the solid quay and 
dashed against the palace-castle of Altafronte, and this with 
such fury as to bring down that solid mansion and most of the 
houses as far as Ponte Vecchio in one continuous ruin.’ The 
statue of Mars, the rude witness of Buondelmonte’s death, tum- 
bled headlong from its base into the tide below, and disappeared 
for ever; this increased the public terror; for an ancient pro- 
sige that whenever that crumbling image should move 
or:fall, Florence would be in danger. The whole line of houses 
between the bridges, with many more on every side, next fell, 
like» the walls of Jericho before the sacred trumpets; nothing 
but lightning and devastation met the eye; nothing but hideous 
ieks, the crash of houses, the roar of waters and dismal peals 
of thunder struck the ear;-in what this awful scene would have 
erided ‘seemed evident, had not a startling crash, with the fall of 
near ninehundred feet of the western ramparts, opened a wider 
vent for the waters, and saved Florence from déstruction.— . 
_ Florentine History, by H. E. Napier. p ; 





.fue thunder-storms in Australia are tremendous, sudden, 
and’ frequent; in an hour the whole surface is covered with 
____ Water; and little courses roll down the hills in torretits. I have 
_ «seen cattle tracks, a little worn below the surface, carrying off 
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the water; they become pf and crack; the next rain ’converts 
the crack into a fissure, which gradually widens and extends 
itself till it becomes a large sully: On old used dray-roads, 
the quantity of little streams is surprising, caused in a similar 
way. I have seen a thrice-reflected rainbow during one of 
these storms. . I have seen whole forests denuded of every leaf, 
and as bare as a wood in the winter season in England. I have 
seen the grass beaten down so that not a blade could be seen 
erect, and the earth so full of little marks that I fancied a flock 
of sheep had been overit. ‘This was caused by a hailstorm in 
the month of September. I have known a shepherd return 
home nearly dead, one mass of bruises and gore from head to 
foot, and forty of his flock actually killed on the spot. I have 
known a plain, sixteen miles broad, one sheet of water; to pass 
through which, my horse had often to sink over his shoulder, and 
a favourite little dog had to swim frequently for an hundred 
yards. This may give some idea of our rains.—Hodgson’s Re- 
miniscences of Australia. 





Water Spovt.—One of those singular, and at the same 
time extraordinary phenomena, a large and heavy water spout, 
was observed from the Royal St. Agnes Consols mine, on 
Thursday, the 17th instant, in the direction of the north, and 
it gradually died away and was lost from sight in the west. 
The column apparently was broken in the middle, and again 
closed in a column of funnel shape’; and the agitation oc- 
casioned by the falling of such an immense ' body of water was 
plain'y seen from the mine. ‘The phenometion was accompanied 

y a loud hissing, cracking noise, usual on such occasions, and 
the cloud ‘from whence it proceeded ‘was observed to be ex- 
tremely dense and black.’ Fortunately, from the ~ unusual 
severity of the weather, ‘no vessels were in the offing. This is 
the second water spout which has been seén within the last 
few months, manifesting great electrical agitation, which doubt- 
less has affected the weather of late.— West Briton. 





|... ‘THE MORNINGOF LIFE; | 
[Our readers will remember “ The Lines on Youth” by Ion, which we in- 
serted in a late assortment of our Gems, a8 a Companion-set to those by 
oe Cantab., entitled “‘ My Beautiful, Dream.” They will, now, we doubt 









be gratified to hear strains from Ion’s, pen, on the same subject, but 
Yourn’s haleyon:days:again to track, 
To raise the shades/of former years,)) | ad. 
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Sober his flights -and check his pride. 
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And bid their welcome phantoms.pass 

Along its retrospective glass, 

Lifting our thoughts beyond life’s span, 

For this was Memory sent to man ! 

And, e’en though trouble shed its blight 
O’er feelings that the breast has known, 

"Tis sweet to bring them back to light, 
And make them once again our own, 

To twine them round our inmost heart, 

Nor let them, but with life, depart ! 


Hath sorrow swept, with deadly wing, 
O’er blossom’d hopes that droop’d and perish’d, 
Then, Memory’s mantle o’er them fling, 
In token how they once were cherish’d, 
And thou shalt find a sweet relief, 
Indulging in “ the joy of grief!” 


As gaily bounds the bark at morn, 

When seas are calm, and skies are fair, 
The sailor, o’er the waters borne, 

Pours out his songs upon the air,— 
The songs of country left behind, 
That bring his home before his mind,— 
Their echoes tremble on the wave 
That soon may be his unknown grave ; 
Thus gaily launches on life’s sea 

The youth, on nought but pleasure tending, 
And smooth his course appears to be, 

With hopes and joys around him blending; 
Ah! who would tear the veil away 
That hides the cares of after-day, 
Or dim the vista of his view, 
With clouds, unseasonably true ? 


His fond delusions let him clasp ; 
His unsubstantial shadows grasp, 
Nor let him prematurely learn, 
How woe lies hid in pleasure’s urn, 
Too soon, alas! .the golden rills 
Of happiness will cease to flow ; 
Too soon his share of human ills 
To cold realities will grow! 
The transports.of his young career» .«) ©) t 0! 
Will lessen, each succeeding year; » ww bel 
And care, his guardian at his side; zist OL 
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Ah! blithely did the morning dream 
Of boyhood dance before mine eyes, 
And fancy lent its brightest beam 
To shed, upon the earth, the semblance of the skies! 
The roses, waving in their pride, 
Seem’d dropp’d from some celestial bower, 
Where angel-bands alone preside, 
And rear each fragrant flower. 
The scenes Imagination drew, 
Were such as Eden only knew, 
Ere sin and sorrow through its gate 
Enter’d,—and all was desolate. 


Too happy youth! when beauty seems 
To clothe the earth, its groves, and streams; 
When ev'ry spot that greets the sight 
Opens fresh sources of delight ; 
And seraph-voices seem to float 
In ev'ry little warbler’s note : 
When morning’s dew-bespangl’d sheen, 
That glitters on her robe of green, 
rs a to childhood’s eager eye, 
A fall of starlight from the sky. 
But where is now that fairy-land 
In which my spirit dwelt ? 
The hopes I form'd—the schemes I plann’d— 
The fuisnalie I felt, 
When life was but one round of glee, 
And nature kept high jubilee ? 
Where are they? Ask the ceaseless tide 
Of time—still, onward, onward, sweeping,— 
O’er man, and all his works of pride, | 
Its course, without compunction, keeping— 
Those hopes, those schemes, that fairy-shore, 
Are gone—their fascination o’er ! 
Still, once again, the thoughts I woo 
That thrill’d the breast, hen life was new, 
With happiness so deep, so pure, | 
*Twere perfect, could such bliss endure ! 
No! though regret alone may scan 
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When ail is calm, and twilight fliigs 
Its mantle o'er the quiet:earth, 

This holy dream, which memory. brings, 
To me is dearer far than mirth. 


It fades away with morning’s light, 
It lives not in the noontide glare, 
But haunts me.on a starry night 
And wafts me from this world of care. 


It is a dream of one that’s fled, 

And dear to me all dreams above— 
Too early number’d with the dead 

Why didst thou die—my buried love ? 


Transcendent as the forms that sweep, 
Successive, o’er the poet’s sleep, 
Was she, the lov’d one of my youth, 
When passion took the form of truth! 
Yet died she, in her virgin-prime, 
Unbent by care, unworn by time, 
. Transplanted to a better place, 
Kre grief upon her brow had stamp’d a single trace. 
Her’s was the eye serenely blue, 
Fond as the soul it gave to view; | 
The cheek that made the rose look dim, 
And glow’d like those of Seraphim, 
What time, among the courts abeve, 
They sing the strain of ‘‘ God is love!” 
And her’s' that purity of mind, 
That charm which ne’er can be defin’d, 
That lexit het features passing grace, 
And breath’d enchantment o’er her face. 
Alas! I vainly strive to paint 
Such charms: as these—my words are faint, 
Since e’en the beauties of a flower 
Surpass my skill—defy my power! 
Yet still ’tis sweet, by memory’s aid, 

To conjure back that form again ; 
To fly from earth, where she-is laid, 

And view her ’mid the starry train— 
Those radiant orbs, by mortal sight, 
Seen only through the veil of night— 
From climes, with life and light that glow, 
Serenely looking down below. : 
Qh! meygnch eelings still be mime 

“th a every. coming year, . 
; sates path ie me.shine, . 
And light me.to my bier. : 


MARCH 1847.—XO. II. VOL. VIL. T 
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Be mine each wondrous scene to trace, 
And lift the veil from Nature’s face, 
To roam the mountains far and wide, 
With Fancy only for my guide, 

| And mark where each its summit rears, 
Spurning decay, uncrush'd by years. 
Yes, I would gaze upon the sky 
For ever, with my chiidhood’s eye, 
And let my spirit ever stray, © _ 
Lost in the boundlessness of day, 
Where wing ne’er soar’d, or footstep trod, 
"Mid worlds of light, illum’d by God. 


Still would I look, with childhood’s gaze 
Of wonder, and of awe, combin’d, 

Upon each star which heaven displays; 
And listen to each gust of wind, 

That whistles through the old oak trees, 

More musical than summer-breeze—- 

Breathe, breathe, ye Winds! oh, breathe again, 

Your fitful ever-varying strain, 

"Twas fondly, on your mystic swell, 

My spirit ever lov’d to dwell, 

Hearing a thousand Organs’ tones 

Gush in your deep and hallow’d moans, 

Till Fancy oft would paint the day 

When Time and Earth should pass away, 

_ And ye yourselves in concert sigh 
A solemn dirge, and Nature die. 


Curiosities. 
There is a chapter, in the Menippean Satire of Varro, con- 
cerning the duty of a husband, in which the author observes, 
that the errors of a wife are either to be cured or endured: he 


who extirpates them, makes his wife better; but he who bears 


. 
welt ee ‘ ‘ 
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: ri atzi iO” : , 
The following is Gibbon’s account of the termination of his 
t historical work :—‘It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the: 27th of June, 1787, between the hours @f 11 and 12, that 
-T'wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my 


garden, ‘After ‘laying down my pen, I ‘took several turns in a 
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covered walk of Acacias, which. commands, a..prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate ; 
the sky was serene; the silver orb of the;moon. was reflected 
upon the waters,— and all nature was silent, I will not dissem- 
ble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame, . But,my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, 
by the idea, that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion ; and that, whatsoever might be the future 
fate of my history, the life of the historian might be short and 
precarious.” 





Tue Evxtne.—The Black Sea was anciently called Axinus— 
the inhospitable; from the savage manners of the people that 
resided on its northern borders. In subsequent times, however, 
their wildness wore off; and, being visited by persons of more 
polished nations, they so entirely improved their habits, that the 
sea acquired the name of Euxinus—the hospitable ; instead of the 
one by which it had so long been ignominiously distinguished.— 


Pomponius Mela. 





If the diameter of the sun be to the diameter of the earth, as 
48 to 1, as by some it is accounted, then the disk of the sun, 
speaking numero rotundo, is above 2000 times bigger than the 
disk of the earth, and the globe of the sun is above 100,000 times 
bigger than the globe of the earth.—The distance of the earth’s 
orbit from the sun is above 200,000 semi-diameters of the earth, 
If a cannon bullet should come from the sun with the same 
velocity it hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a cannon, it 
would be 25 years in coming to the earth.—Locke’s Elements of 
Natural Philosophy. 





— 


The elopement of a fascinating young damsel with her ad- 
-mirer, Mr. Penny, is perhaps the only instance on record of a 
“young lady’s eloping for the sake of a Penny. 

9 : hs 3 bos ts 





@1890 

_A merchant who had to sign the baptismal register. of one of 
his children, wrote ‘“‘ Peter Coule and Company,” without per- 
spiving his error till aroused to it by the laughter of his friends. 
ah 10 Oo 





_ tadfTne Lavres’ Swimmtne Scnoot at Panis.—I found myself, 
_ ‘bythe invitation of a Parisian friend, in the midst of the Ladies’ 
8 ing School'on the Seine. Never shall I forget oe feel- 
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ing of astonishment» which my first glance round. its ample 


inclosure occasioned me! My friend led me to a. bridge that 
crossed the middle- of the inelosure, and. from this vantage 

ound I looked round, and:saw about a hundred figures clothed 
in little blue eamisoles, which reached from the throat to the 
waist, with pantaloons to match, Some were in the water, and 
some were out of it; the latter running along the banks of this 
huge lady-pond, playing a thousand gambols, and from time to 
time springing, with an Undine plunge, into the midst of their 
floating, companions——all laughing, all talking, all frolicking, | 
with the exception of here and there a novice, who was learning 
the art of swimming in sober earnest, and from whom there 
occasionally arose a sort of drowning “Oh! oh! oh!” as her 
newly applied strength failed her, and she found it necessary to 
call upon the swimming master for aid. This swimming master, 
&@ quiet, respectable-looking man of 35 or 40, appeared to devote 
himself to one pupil at a time, which, if the pupil happened to 
be a new one, was quite necessary,.as these fair floaters were 
disporting in water of about twenty feet deep. He carried a 
long pole in his hand, with a handle conveniently formed to 
receive the grasping fingers of the falling water-nymphs. At 
the first glance, the scene was too grotesque not to produce a 
laugh; but the: second, shewed a multitude of either pretty, or 
amusing, or interesting varieties, which soon riveted the atten- 
tion, and rendered the whole spectacle something that it was 
exceedingly difficult to cease gazing upon. At one point, a 
group of very young girls, some of them quite children indeed, 
with an, anxious mother or two in the midst, were gazing at 
each other’s queer costume, with unbounded merriment, as they 
stood dallying on the brink preparatory to taking the plunge. 
Some among: these pretty little naiads swam like otters; and 
these, conscious of their power and consequent safety, defied 
their more timid companions to all sorts of watery gambols. At 
the head of. the inclosure, where the water is Hotbeat a light 
flight of stéps leads to an elevation of about twenty feet per- 
haps, ahd those whio feared not to dive seemed to like nothing 
so well as the scampering up these steps, and with their slender 
figures, rendered slenderer still- by placing their arms as closely 
sengerhs in straight lines beside them, letting themselves drop 
into “water b taking one bold leap forward. There was some- 
chide ao ouce 

i oung girls with so 


ngly startling to unaccustomed eyes in thus 

lay and danger mixed together by M 
ch » daring, that it required some little time to get nd 
of-alarm; but when convinced that they were all as 












fant San dasa ring on dows plow inte of tra 
aves, I began to enjoy the scetie exceedingly.— Mrs. 
Wrollope's Travels end Travellers. a mee: 
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[The following original “Jeu de Lettre,” has been forwarded to us, and, 
-Sithough somewhat lengthy, we give it a place, since the play with the 
andicated sign is very well managed and sustained. ] 


melt 


CHARADE. 


In Heaven I dwell, yet reside upon Earth, 

Though Satan may claim me a child of his birth, 

In the garden of Eden with Adam I ’ve rov’d 

But never with Eve, altho’ Adam’s belov’d. 

A dwelling in Paradise still I may claim, 

Though driven with Adam from thence; when I came 
To mingle with Eve’s fairest daughters on earth, 

And join in their pleasures, but not in their mirth, 
Though Adam’s companion, I’ve never been fain 

To mix with his sons; yet, both Abel and Cain 

Have wander'd with me over mountain and plain, 
‘Though needless to life, yet I live in its breath ; 

I ne’er seek the dying, though always with death, 

I reside in the gravé, yet mount upon high, 

To shine ’mid the stars, although not in the sky. 
With the blessings of peace I reward the brave tar, 
And court, with the sailor, the horrors of war. 

In the midst of the blood-stainéd plain I delight, 

I mingle in battles, yet flee from the fight. 

The happy I bless, and I comfort the sad; 

The good I avoid, and assort with the bad. 

‘To dwell with the peasant, has e’er been my fate; 
The peer I avoid, yet reside with the great. 

To most though unknown, I am present with all, 

The little 1 shun, yet rejoice in the small. 

‘To man and to woman | ’ve given a name, 

Yet both men and women my friendship disclaim, 
The miser I flee, yet partake in his wealth, 

I am always a patient, yet ever in health, 

In fine, I am found in all earths and all seas, 

In air, earth, and water; yet, never, with these, 

As elements, mix. I am often alone, 

Yet ever with all, which I claim as my own, 

With monarchs I dwell; in the palace reside; 

Yet both kings and queens haye acknowledg’d my pride, 
In disdaining their splendour, to mingle my lot, | 
In the labourer’s cottage; altho’ lam not 

To be found in his home, still, I never shall part 
From the hearth of the poor; and shall cherish the heart 
That bears a remembrance of me to the last, | 
And permits me to share in the frugal repast. 


February, 1847, M. W. 
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[The M8 of the subjoined, bearing date, “ 4th July, 1674,” was bought some 
time since, inter alia, at a sale of MS., &c. &c., and has been presented to 
us, for publication, our Curiosities, by a curiosity-collecting friend. 
Perhaps some of our readers will save us the trouble of inquiring after its 
parentage, of which, however, we have a shrewd suspicion. } } 

Captain Thornhill,—the things must bee carid to morrow or 
eles you know I must pay three times the worth, soe that if the 
plate bee in pawn’ send a note wheare it is that Gorge may see 
to’ redeme it, and what other things let them bee brought and 
soe they may bee putt together. | 
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A. Houianp. 


I mestook it smes they must goe to Kinsington soe the 
theings shalt bee sent in the morning to you. 





Witerature. 





THE SELECT WRITINGS OF ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Vol, 1. 


(Messrs. Chambers, Edinburgh; Orr, London.) 


Tuts first volume of these Select Writings consists of Seventy- 
five Essays, familiar and humorous, the majority, if not all, 
of which have appeared, within the last fifteen years of the 
twenty-five, during which, the author has laboured so perse- 
veringly and with such astonishing success in the field of literary 
composition, in The Edinburgh Journal, the world-known pe- 
riodical, of which himself and elder brother were the originators, 
and continue to be—long may they so continue—the respected 
and enterprising proprietors. In the well-written. prefatory 
remarks as ich, usher the volume to the notice. of the public, 
Mr. C, (after stating that, in earlier life, his love of antiquarian 
research caused him to produce the collections called Traditions 
0 urgh and Popular Rhymes of Scotland as well as several 
_ Histori orks prepared for Constable's. Miscellany) observes 
say | ecient biadliagiort: te gece 
sayist, for the benefit of a well-known periodical. work esta- 
blished, by a fir brother. During fifteen years I have 

in 





laboured i alternately gay, grave, sentimental, phi- 
losophical, until not much fewer than four, hundred separate 
have L from my:pen.”, A, prolific pen indeed, 


and. what is of far more importance, prolifiq: only. of what is 


. 
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‘useful, and entertaining, and good. Our Essayist explains his 
ruling aim, from the first, to become “the Essayist of the 
middie class—that in which I was born, and to which I continued 
to belong. I therefore do not treat their manners and habits as 
one, looking de haut en bas, which is the usual style of Essayists, 
but)as one looking round among the firesides | of ,my friends.” 
In this genial and unaffected style of viewing.and treating his 
subjects has lain the secret of their familiar interest. and exceed- 
mg popularity. Mr. C., as he truly avers, has sought out and 
sympathised with whatever was just, and true, and useful, and 
rational, and beautiful—he has worked, with no small effect, to 
lessen human woe and to increase human happiness, and, with 
his brother, may be classed among the greatest benefactors of 
his age. We give the concluding paragraph of the Preface, 
inasmuch as it is definite as to the further harvest of good 
things we may expect from Mr. C., provided he live—how 
many thousands upon thousands will pray that he may—the 
ordinary length of life allotted to man. ‘‘ 1 must now leave 
the whole matter to those who can judge of it. The mind’s 
morn and noon are here. If it is to have an afternoon and 
evening, there may be something more to say a few years hence. 
Meanwhile, peace and good will to all!” 





FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY WRIT. 
yi ce a Courss or Sermons sy THe Rev. Huew Hvenss, B.D. 3 Vols. 
BR 3 (Hamilton and Adams.) 


*'"'Trese Sermons appeared, in successive volunies, in the years 
‘1845, and 1846, and now (this concluding series) in 1847, ey 
‘were preached, seriatim, by its Rector, the Rev. Hugh Hughes, 
‘ii the parish Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, and each of the 
‘Volumes is dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness 
‘the Duchess of Kent. “They are given to the public as they 
‘Were preached to his congregation, “ with scarcely the alter- 
ation of a word;” and the work, now completed to a whole, 
“ecomprehends the entire Female Biography of the Old and New 
‘Tes ts. As presenting the entire Female Biography of 
‘Holy Writ, in a connected course of expository and practical 
*@omments, we believe the work to be perfectly unique—the 
‘first of its kind—and admirably calculated to supply a deside- 
fatam of Scripture compilation and literature. The First Vo- 
“hime contains Eighteen Discourses, commencing with an intro- 
“ductory one on the scripture female character in general, and 

én'presenting the lives of Eve: Sarah: Hagar: Lot’s wife: 
“Rebekah: Leah, Rachel, Zilpah, and Bilhah, the wives of 
‘@acob:_ Dinah, his daughter: Shiphrah and, Puah: Jochebed, 
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the mother of Moses: Thermuthis, the daughter of Pharaoh : 
Miriam: Rahab.: Deborah :. and Jephtha’s daughter. 

The Second, consisting of twenty-four discourses, contains the 
lives of Samson’s Mother: Naomi: Orpah: Ruth: Hannah: 
Phinehas’s Wife: Michal: Abigail: The Witch of Endor: 
Bathsheba: | The Women of Tekoah and of Abel: Rizpah: 
The Two; Women at Solomon’s judgment seat: The Queen of 
Sheba:,.. The Widow. of Sarepta: Jezebel: The Prophet’s 
Widow: The. Woman. of Shunem: Naaman’s little maid: — 
pinalien and Jehosheba: Huldah the Prophetess: Vashti: and 

sther, 

The Third, (just published) consisting of twenty-one dis- 
courses, furnishes the lives of the Virgin Mary: Elizabeth: 
Anna the Prophetess: The Woman of Samaria: Peter’s Wife’s 
Mother, and two other Women: The Widow of Nain: The 
Daughter of Jairus: The Woman ‘which was a Sinner:” 
Mary Magdalene and the Ministering Women: Herodias and 
Salome: The Woman of Canaan: Martha and Mary: The 
Exclaiming and Accused Women, and the poor Widow: The 
Damsels that charged Peter, and the Wife of Pontius. Pilate: 
Sapphira: Mary. the Mother of John Mark, and Rhoda: Dorcas: 
Lydia and the Pythoness: Philip’s Daughters that prophesied: 
Drusilla and Bernice: The Women mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistles: and the Elect Lady: followed, from page 507 to the 
conclusion, by a brief recapitulatory review of the whole work. 

Mr. Hughes.is evidently. an accomplished scholar, anda well- 
read divine; fully competent.to the task which he set himself, 
and which he has just brought to such a satisfactory close. The 
Spectator, in a notice of his work, has the following no less 
truthful than discriminating remarks: ‘ These discourses may 
be recommended, as, at once, various in subject; engaging, from 
the living interest which biography possesses; and useful to 
the younger branches of families, especially females, from the 
forcible manner in which scriptural facts are applied to the 
common circumstances of life. Mr. H. displays thought in his 
treatment, and his style has the clearness of a scholar.” A still 
further recommendation with us is, that this treatment and 
style are essentially unpretending and Protestant—free from 
eer of Puseyite exclusiveness and undue exaltation of 
the Ministérial Office. In his Notes, we are glad to see (as 
indicative of that charity and toleration which the priest- 
exalting party would fain eradicate from the earth) that he 
several times nakes honourable reference to the well known 
commentary of the late celebrated Wesleyan Minister, and 
most learned s¢holar and Hebraist, Dr. ddam Clarke. 


°- ~ se ode + 
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A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 
By Esazy Exizaseta WItLEMENT. 
(Simpkin and Co.) 


Tuts is a new, improved, and enlarged, Edition of Miss 
Willement’s Catechism, in which, by the medium of Questions 
arid Answers, she has endeavoured to exhibit in an engaging 
and instructive aspect, History; Geography; Arts and Sciences; 
Manufactures ; Productions of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; the Wonders of the Elements, &c, &e. 
A ‘novel and very useful peculiarity of her catechistic com- 
pendium, is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult 
words or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it. This 
saves the trouble of explanation, or reference to a dictionary, 
both of which, especially in large seminaries, are too apt to be 
neglected. An Alphabetical Index affords the teacher, as well 
asthe scholar, the means of instantaneous reference to any one 
of the Hundreds of Persons, Places, Phenomena, Productions, 
Inventions, and things with which, without being overloaded, 
the pages of this Catechism are replete. From the derivation 
of sundry words being traced to their Latin roots—as, Manu- 
factory, from Manus a hand, and facio implying to make, we 
suppose that, Miss W. is, what many modern teachers now- 
a-days are, viz. a Latin scholar. Whether such be the fact or 
not is of little consequence to the character of her work, which, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious; accurate; 
explicit; and well caleulated to blend, in the youthful mind, 
entertainment which shall be impressive with instruction that 
shall be permanent. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE VATICAN. 


-_ 
TLLLVSIRATED By HistrortcaAL AND Dramatic SKETCHES DURING THE 
Sho Reren or Henry II. 


4 Br Josera TuRNLEY. 
(Hatton and Co., King Street, Covent Garden.) 


~,In a preface to these Sketches, dated from the Temple, of 
which. Mr. Turnley is a member, he observes that his object 
has. been to explain and prove “ that intrigue and physical 
force has ever been, and still are, some of the means used for 
the advancement of Romanism : and that the love of power is 
the. essential passion of the Roman hierarchy.” Working on 
this leading idea or text, he opens his book with a Prose Dis- 
cursus, which extends over seventy-three pages, and is remark- 

able for its historical research, and the force and succinctness 


eye 
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with which so much material as he has handled has been amal- 
gamated and worked into a Incid and: self-consistent whole. 
Though many may dissent from the somewhat extreme and 
high-coloured views of the talented writer, all will freely allow 
that every page of his writings bears the impress of deep sin- 
cerity and perfect conviction. Our necessarily limited space 
will not allow us to follow the course of his elaborate exposi- 
tions throughout the preliminary essay, assenting here, and dis- 
senting there, as, if we engaged at all in its analysis, we should 
feel bound, in justice to our own views, to do. We, therefore, re- 
commend. those of our readers who take an interest in The 
Spirit of the Vatican,” past, present, and, according to Mr. 
T.’s belief, future—when he wrote, the present. reforming 
Pontiff had not been installed in the chair of St. Peter—to pro- 
cure his book, and form their own judgment on the re- 
lative value of-its deductions and its prognostications. ‘That the 
poetical sketches are written with point and power, will be fully 
conceded, after perusal of the following reply of King Henry /1. 
to Peter of Blois, who, urging on the King the propriety of his 
once more confiding in the Primate, Thomas a Becket, ex- 
claims — 


PETER OF BLOIS, 
Dear Liege! What has the primate ta’en away ? 


KING HENRY. 
The! vaunting priest has stolen a royal robe, 
Its name is Power. That very power, I say, 
Which: Inmyself-had woven, thread by thread, 
Grinding my very bones; whilst drops of blood, 
Mingled with sweat, evine’d my arduous toil. 
‘With fools it has but form, and is a gawd 
Which lies about, as glittering garniture, 
For holidays.and. envying parasites ; 
With, knayes it has a stated price in gold: 
With angels ’tis ‘the sinews of their love : 
; ve fiends it is their wages, duly earned 
~ ‘By sins committed ’gainst the Almighty’s laws, 
« Whe fearfully, as spirits fall’n display’t. 
With children it is seen in innocence— 
That treble and impervious panoply. 
_osBut'yet there’is a power more glorious far :— 
"Tis séen in' majesty and awful pomp, 
- “When' the Supernal from his jasper throne _ 
“All glorious: ‘moves. See, in his endless train, 


re , girt with glittering wings, : 
thousand times ten thousand suns, 
Roma which revel n ean harmony, 7 
0. The obedient spheres and faithful satellites ! 
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y; And midst the throng our earth ambitious smiles !— 
The sea his million liquid mirrors lights ;— 

The glassy towers of the arctic zone 

Prismatic shine ;—whilst the gigantic forms 

That wallow round their base, partake the pomp !— 
The pealing thunder bids the mountains rock 

In praise of him—whilst the electric flash 
Triumphant plays around with forked tongue, 

And, gliding swift from pole to pole, commands 

All tribes and kindreds to break forth in song !— 
Nay ! e’en the dead, altho’ unseen by man, 

Put on bright mantles and the triumph swell !— 
This is supernal power. Mine cumbent lies 

As vassal : yet it is mine own—’tis mine— 

It is, and thus it shall be, whilst I am :-— 

"Tis precious in my sight. 





STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
For tHe Years 1842, 1843, & 1844. 


By F. G. P. Nerson, Ese, 
Actuary to the Medical, Invalid and General Life Assurance Society. 


(Hatton and Co., King Street, Covent Garden.) 


THE above very valuable pamphlet consists of a series of 
tables; showing the ratio crime bears to the population, 
at various ages and conditions of life, as affected by the 
several tendencies of education, poverty, sex, class, &c.:—in- 
cluding the supposed influence of the agricultural, mining, and 
“manufacturing districts, which, again, are compared with each 
other, and subdivided, and apportioned with their distinct de- 
grees. The tables are prefaced by explanatory observations, 
showing the relation of each table to the general question, and 
defining, and assigning to each, the proportion of various 
causes which have been supposed to operate in the increase or 
diminution of crime. After showing that crime abounds in the 
male population chiefly between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five, Mz N. says— ble | 


“Having thus found the actual amount of crime in each county, 
in relation to the ages of the population, as well as the average crime 
in each county at the same ages, according to the ratio for the: whole 
kingdom, and observing the marked differences in the amount of crime 
im various districts; some having an excess of crime of more than 
52 per cent. above the average of the country, while other, districts 
"are below the average by at least. 80 per cent. ; it becomes an impor- 
tant problem for solution, to discover, if possible, the nature and 
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character of that element in the condition of the respective districts 
which shows so remarkable a disparity, and exercises so powerful an 
influence, in the development of crime. 

“Various methods suggest themselves of effecting such an analysis 
as could possibly lead to the discovery of any agent, so materially 
influencing the moral and social state of society. The first arrange- 
ment adopted is that supposed to connect itself with the manufacturing 
or agricultural interest of a district. In Table I, the manufacturing 
and mining counties are divided into four groups,—the northern 
mining districts ; the cotton and woollen manufacturing districts ; the 
cotton, woollen, silk, and lace-fabric districts; and the hardware, 
pottery, and glass manufacturing districts. Again, the agricultural 
counties will be found to be divided into three groups,—the North- 
Rastern and Eastern, the Midland, and the South and South-Western 
districts. In each of these combinations, the actual number of 
criminals at the respective periods of life is shown, as well as the 
number that would result in those districts at the same ages, if the 
same tendency to crime prevailed as over the whole of the kingdom.” 


Again, in answer to the popular theory, that juvenile detin- 
quency is the cause of the increase of crime, he observes— 


“It has been usual of late to refer to juvenile delinquency as an 
explanation of the increase of crime in many districts; in fact, so 
powerfully has this been felt in some quarters, that the most strenuous 
efforts haye been made, with a view of reducing the cases on the 
criminal calendar; and yet it will be seen that the facts of the case do 
not support the supposition, that either the increase or decrease of 
crime in particular districts is materially, if at all, affected by fluctua- 
tions in juvenile crime. This will appear most evident by an imspec- 
tion of any one of the nine groups, or combinations, given in Table K. 
If the general result for any one, or all of them, whether in connexion 
with an increase or decrease of crime, be compared with the corres- 
ponding features at the juvenile ages, there will not be found a single 
instance, in which the character of the general result is so strongly 
confirmed by the facts at the younger ages, as by those at the more 
advanced periods of life,” 


And with respect to the influence of what is called education, 
he thus remarks :— 


‘In this country no satisfactory test can at this time be employed 
inorder to discover those districts in which the people generally 
ive'a gr or a less d of instruction ; but perhaps the very 








test is that shed by the returns of the Registrar- 
Inder the New Marriage Act, every person. married must 
riage Register; and an abstract has been made for each 
ing the number of ons signing such Register with 

d the number signing with ‘their marks; so that if the 
alification of an individual being able to sign his 
regarded a8 evidence of the relative degree of education which 
he has received, it becomes possible to classify the several counties in 
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England and Wales according to the degree of education of its popu- 
Jation. ‘This test is of the more value from. the fact, that at that 
period of life at which the greatest amount of crime takes place, there 
is also the greatest number of marriages; and, consequently, both 
élassés of facts will have a more immediate and direct relation to each 
other. 

““If the term education were held to signify the culture and elevation 
of'the moral character, it is evident that its immediate and. essential 
influence is to destroy crime; in fact, in this sense, education and free« 
dom from crime must bear the relation to each other of cause and 
effect ; and therefore when education is at a maximum, crime must; of 
necessity be at a minimum: but if the term education be used in its 
ordinary acceptation, and merely imply instruction, it then becomes a 
fit and important question, whether education in this limited sense has 
any influence on the development of crime.” 


The whole pamphlet displays a great amount of patient 
thought and unwearied investigation, in a laborious field of 
literature; and will prove of much value to the statesman and 
political economist. 

The name of the author is associated with the recollection of 
another work of elaborate research, in behalf of an equally be- 
neyolent object—viz. the question of the correctness of the 
calculations on{which Benefit Societies are based—involving the 
serious consideration whether the working man, instead of lay- 
ing up his savings for his own resources, is not, in consequence 
of;an improper proportion between the allowances of such 
societies and their receipts, building his hopes for comfort. in his 
old: age on what is precarious instead of stable, and what may 
prove (as in some instances it has) nothing better than a foun- 
dation of sand. 


9 


a 
vir 





‘ol THE CURTAIN: 
| A Dairy Tueatricat JOURNAL. 
_ (Barth.) 


2 Tuts is a new candidate for public favour, published daily, 
- and combining the features of all the Bills, of Theatrical Enter- 
Biaents for the evening, in one, with better class disquisitions, 
évidently the productions of educated minds. When we men- 
tion that dissertations on Greek Tragedy have, among other 
matter, appeared in this channel, we have said enough to show 
tliat it is conducted by scholars; and, beyond its merely useful 
attribute of a daily Register of Dramatic Entertainment, is 4 
ant fly leaf of amusing reading—just as were the “ Spec- 
ors” m the time of the accomplished Addison. _ 
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IRISH IMPROVIDENCE ENCOURAGED BY ENGLISH BOUNTY: 
A Remonstrance spy an Ex-Memper or PARLIAMENT. 


(Ridgway.) 


We recommend this earnest and argumentative pamphlet to all 
those who are watching with anxiety and alarm the course of 
events in Ireland. ‘That these events will tax all our energies, 
to grapple withal in the first instance, and give them perma- | 
nently beneficial consequences afterwards, no man of real pre- 
tensions to common sense can failto doubt. Our author main- 
tains that— - 


“« The measures required for Ireland are of a three-fold character : 
First, to secure an immediate increase of its stock of food. Secondly, 
to place in the hands of the poor the means of procuring or purchasing 
this food. Thirdly, to take such steps as may be requisite to prevent a 
recurrence of the present state of things, by elevating the character and 
condition of the, Irish labourers,.and making the proprietors of the 
Irish soil responsible for their future maintenance, by employing them 
while they are able to work, and supporting them when age or infirmity 
may disable them from. so doing.” 


There is'so much of reason and sound sense in the following, 
from page 7 of this brochure, that, in spite of the length of the 
extract, we are irresistibly impelled to quote it in extenso for 
the due consideration of our readers :— 


“ As a first step, I see no objection whatever to the Government 
availing ‘itself of its large capital and extensive credit to step in as the 
most ready agent of relief, and apply temporarily such sums of money 
as may be required—say a million or more—for the importation of food 
from all accessible parts of the world to save the starving multitude from 
premature death ; because the Government can act with greater promp- 
titude and effect in such a case than any body of privaté individuals. 
But this should be regarded as a temporary measure, and the advance 
itself be considered as a loan to the Irish nation, chargeable upon every 
description of property within the Island, and repayable, principal and 
interest, within a reasonable time, without the least hope being held 
out of any portion of it being borne by the English nation, or wiped off, 
as unh iy some Irish loans have formerly been. — 

_“ But, while the™ a or vessels of Government are thus ranging 

the seas fitid ‘scouring the coasts’ of other countries for food, there are 
two measurés, quite within their own power to command, which would 
cost them nothing but an Act of Parliament, and would save as much food 
alr n Ireland without a shilling of public outlay, as could be brought 
) ‘export of all grain from Irish ports, and a suppression 


gine any thing more monstrous or absurd than 
vernment of England, out of the taxes paid by 
sending to America and elsewhere for corn, at 
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a vast expense,—on the same day that its ships laden with this dearly- 
bought food.from abroad shall be entering the ports of Limerick or 
Cork, other vessels, belonging to Irish owners, laden with Irish grain, 
the property of Irish landlords, shall be leaving these ports with full 
cargoes for Liverpool or London, there to be sold for the use of English 
consumers, and the proceeds remitted to some absentee proprietor in 
Naples, Rome, Florence, or Paris, there to be expended, for his gratifi- 
cation.and the employment of foreign labour, while the peasants who 
tilled his fields, and by whose labour all this wealth was produced, are 
left. to starve, unless fed by English bounty, and kept alive for another 
year to reap for their absent landlords another similar harvest.’’ 


To those who would attempt to impeach the propriety of the 
measures of prohibition above proposed, by setting up the doc- 
trine of Freedom of Trade and the right of owners to dispose of 
their produce in the best and most available markets, we reply, 
that the case of 4 Nation in a State of Famine is appallingly 
exceptional—that where producers are perishing by wholesale, 
those for whom they produce, be it in rent or in kind, should 
be the first to step in and do their uttermost to stay the plague 
—to relieve the calamity—which, if unarrested, will, sooner or 
later, in its effects, recoil upon themselves. Themselves to the 
Yescue first, if they would have their friends, relatives, and 
heighbours to join init. We have already exceeded our limits, 
and, therefore, with an admonition to our readers to procure 
the; pamphlet for themselves, and well ponder over its pro- 
positions and its warnings, must conclude with laying before 
‘them its two concluding paragraphs. 


box i t 
of Let. the Irish people be fed, and that amply and without delay. 
»the. Irish land-owners have money, to give them the power of 
eres the Irish poor, productively and advantageously to themselves 
gnd.others—and that liberally. But let the burden of ultimate repay- 
vent be placed where alone it ought to be—on the Property of Ireland, 
rescued from destruction, and thus put in a state of improvement 
jand security : and if these suggestions find a kindred response in other 
‘minds, and Public. Opinion be loudly expressed thereon, it may not yet 
be too late to avert the calamities which otherwise must fall upon the 
spor, of England, if they, and their employers, the capitalists, en, 
and artizans, are to be additionally taxed to save the property of the 
imish proprietors from contributing its proper share to the relief of its 


sown prrehing people. {t }ep3 

iia‘ Let. every Englishman, therefore, who feels any interest in this 
subject, and desires to assist in averting the evils with which the lavish 
@ iture now making for Ireland threatens all classes in England, 





Unite in the public expression of remonstrances. against its further 





sion, wnless accompanied by such securities as shall really elevate the 
well. as feed them, and place the burden of so doing on. the right 
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REVENGE; OR, THE HISTORY OF ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 


— 


By R. Bepinerietp, Ese. 
» » (Lhompson, James Street, Gray's Inn.) : 

Tus! is! a tale ‘of fiction, well told and well purposed, having 
for its object to “point the moral ” (so often pointed before, 
but, alas, Lae often ineffectually) of the wickedness, as well as 
the folly, of nursing the tmboly passion of revenge. To all 
those who enjoy a long, stirring, and consistent narrative of 
hair-breadth escapes, trying dilemmas, false accusations, . and 
iniquitous treatment, to.which the hero and heroine of the tale, 
Arthur Phillips and his beloved Eveline Melville, are for a 
weary long time exposed, but through the whole of which they 
are effectually sustained and triumphantly carried up to the 
happy catastrophe of their nuptials! these 226 very closely 
printed pages, containing as much matter as many a three- 
volume novel, cannot but prove full of entertainment, instruc- 
tion, and interest. We must not omit to mention that the work 
is illustrated by two designs on steel, taken from two of the 
most remarkable and exciting deseriptions with which the nar- 
rative throughout is featured and made attractive. 
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morous (W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; Orr, London).:.' Sharp's 
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Holy Writ, a Course of Sermons, in three vols., or series, by the Rev. Hugh 
Hughes, B.D.» (Hamilton and.Adams; and Hughes, St. Maz iin’s le Grand) : 
atistics of Crime in England and Wales, by F. Neison, Esq., F.LS. 
Hatton and Co., King Street, Covent ore : A Catechism of Familiar 
Thin 5 Willement (Simpkin and ©.) : Cicero, A Drama, by the 
Author of Moile’s State Trials (Simpkin and Co.): Irish Improvidence En- 
couraged by Engli poomige by an ag io permenant Cidgvoay) i 
itvenas "Hi Arthur Philli . Bedingfield ( am 
“Cay ane a ;: Sam Shs Aiican Journal, for Tisecraber 
are ree at eet Rate, bean an she Goes 
sain staid’ “"Pavior (Boeue)<. ae : 
i J ene Winewa, MLA: (Hatchard and Son). 





hie amolences “NOTICE TO.CORRESPONDENTS:. 
| by’ stating where we can address a line tohim. We 
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; Bont Wane ae eee, bn Bh pate Saas from Chelsea, 
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